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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD. 





No, 6.— Extension of the Analogy to the 

visible Universe. 
Our author having assumed tlie incor- 
ruptibility of the other worlds, as was 
observed in the last number, proceeds 
to reason the subject out in the follow- 
ing manner. Art. 116. “ But as, in 
our own world, we see the phenomena 
of the central, or vegetable, kingdom 
of nature dependent on the sun, ana- 
logy leads us to conclude, that in each 
of the sister worlds, a state of organi- 
zation not altogether unlike our own 
may be maintained, by the instrumen- 
tality of the same glorious luminary. 
The central state being thus determin- 
ed, will require a corresponding che- 
mical and animal nature; and thus we 
may regard the solar system as a ge- 
nus of organization, branching into 
seven principal species, whereof ours 
is the third in order, counted from the 
sun. 

“*I speak not of the satellites and 
comets, nor of the newly discovered 
diminutive planets; whose phenomena 
differ so widely from those of the 
seven worlds, that they seem to form 
a kind of system by themselves. 

‘‘ Pursuing those general views, I 
regard the solar system as a genus, 
comprehending seven principal en 
whereof the human is one. The human 
species exhibits the microcosm of this 
world ; and six other ratjonal species 
may exhibit the microcosm of the 
other worlds respectively, which be- 
long to the solar genus of organization. 
Thus may be completed the economy 
of the first heaven, or solar system, to 
which our world and species belong. 

“Thus the same analogy which 
leads us to reason out the phenomena 
of the ‘ first heavens,’ leads. us also 
to those of the second or visible uni- 
verse. 

“« An immense system of nature, com- 
prehending the three central steps of 
the seale, may thus extend through 
the whole visible or conceivable uni- 

No, 41—Vot, IV. 





verse ; but under every sun there may 
be a particular genus of organization, 
which implies a corresponding accom- 
modation of the chemical and animal 
states. The generic character of each 
may thus appear in the central step of 
the scale, agreeably to the great ana- 
logy typified in this world ; for, as I 
have said, the whole is a scheme of in- 
tervolution, where every part is typical 
of the whole.”’ 

In this way I conclude, that our 


solar system, or genus of or. ns 
containing seven princi ratio 
species, is but one of millions of other 
genera which exist in the universe, 
each of them under a Sun, or what we 
call a fixed star. Nay, it is highly 
probable, that all the fixed stars 

selves which we see, together our 
own sun, belong to one great ell or 
congregation, and that the nebulae, 
which are dimly seen in the nocturnal 
sky, are other clusters or congregations ; 
but at such vast distances, that none 
of the particular suns composing them 
can be discerned—nothing but a dim 
light resulting from each co tion, 
as it were en masse.* Thus, it is pro- 
bable there are species, genera, or- 
ders, classes; or worlds, systems, 
congregations; all in rapid motion ; 
orbs within orbs, wheels within wheels, 
in perfect systematic order. 

“‘Human imagination cannot con- 
ceive the immensity of the grandeur, 
the interminable variety, where the 
stupendous power of the Eternal has 
operated. We are expressly told, 
that the works which He hath made, 
far exceed the flight of human geni 
in its most transcendent efforts. Let 
us imagine what we will, tothe utmost 
rack and stretch of the mind immor- 
tal, still we are within, greatly within, 
the vast circle of the universe of God! 
ay, within even the second circle. For 
after all our imaginations are exhaust- 
ed by the realities that may occur in 
the boundless variety which is there, 
—the ‘ third heaven,’ or unimaginable 





* Such is the opinion of Herschel. 
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state of eternity, succeeds and extends 
beyond all.” 

Thus are all the works and ways of 
God comprehended in three great cir- 
cles, like all the rays of the sunina 
threefold radiance. There is first the 
circle of the planets in our system, (and 
every other system will have its circle 
in like manner,) extending from the 
sun as the centre, to the most distant 

lanet that moves reund him. There 
next the eircle of the visible uni- 
verse, the habitation of the fixed stars, 
which are innumerable, diffused 
throughout the whole canopy of the 
heavens, not only in the line of one 
circumference, or in the circumference 
of a zone of immense width,—but in 
the line of circumferences in all direc- 
tions in the concave arch of heaven,— 
not only in the heaven which is above, 
but in that also which is below, and 
all round us. Nor are they to be con- 
ceived ‘as stationed ona plane surface 
at the extremity of the vast expanse ; 
but the circle, immense as its radius 
is, must have a centre, from which to 
its circumference in all directions and 
at all proper distances, are placed 
worlds, systems, congregations. 

But beyond all this, there is in the 
third place, the heaven of eternity, the 
house of God, and the proper resi- 
dence of the angelic host, the sons of 
God, who existed not from, but in 
eternity with respect to us, that is to 
say, ere any part of this universe was 
created ; and who, when the millions 
of “morning stars sang together,” 
these truly heaven-born sons of God 
shouted for joy.* 

This pathless heaven of eternity has 
no bounds of circumference like the 
other two. Its extremity, which we 
conceive, is in fact no extremity: it 
never comes to a termination: it is 
absolutely boundless, both as to time 
and space. Yet, in relation to the 
visible universe, there are two oppo- 
site points in the circle of eternity, 
place them in what direction you 
choose, perpendicular or horizontal, 
or in whatever angle you will,--if the 
line uniting them only pass through 
the centre, it will divide eternity, in 
relation to this universe, into two 
parts,—namely, eternity ab ante, and 
eternity to come. And in the interval 
between these two points, will be com- 
prised all the events which belong to 





* Job XXxXviii, 7 





this world, and to all other worlds, 
whether they regard systems or indi- 
viduals, classes, orders, genera, or 
species, All, all must be included, 
from the immense whole to the mi- 
nutest part. And as it is evident, 
that no part of this whole could give 
existence to itself, so in like manner, 
the great whole could not exist by 
itself. This, therefore, brings us ne- 
cessarily to place at the point ab ante, 
in the circle of eternity, efficient causa- 
tion, which gave birth to all being in 
the universe. And as there is evi- 
dently the strongest marks of wisdom 
and design manifest throughout the 
whole—some great and important end 
to be answered by such a wonderful 
evolution as the universe unfolds,— 
this, on the other hand, leads us to 
place at the point eternity to come, in 
the circle of eternity, final causation, 
which relates to the grand end or design 
for which all being in the universe was 
made.—And we are to conceive God 
as the ALL IN ALL throughout the 
whole, The ALPHA and OMEGA, 
The BEGINNING and the END.— 
And as the circumference of the 
earth’s orbit is considered only as a 
point in comparison of the distance of 
the fixed stars, even so the circumfe- 
rence of the whole created universe, 
is to be considered but as a point in 
comparison of Him, who filleth all in 
all; and whose being, and works, and 
ways, are unsearchable, and past find- 
ing out. 

The reader having pursued these 
reflections, may now be prepared to 
take a cursory view of the three cir- 
cles, exhibited in the frontispiece of 
our author’s theory; where he has 
the whole symbolically represented, 
through the medium of his bodily or- 
gans, to those of his mind. 

To comprehend this sensible repre- 
sentation, we must imagine three cir- 
cles, as in col, 303 ; in the innermost 
of which, the author places ‘‘ the solar 
system, ‘or first heaven :” . this he calls 
‘“‘the sphere of animal sense.” Be- 
yond this is the second circle, within 
the confines of which stand ‘“‘ the visi- 
ble universe, or the heaven of heavens, 
the sphere of intelligence or abstrac- 
tion, transcending animal sense.” 
The third and last he calls, “ the invi- 
sible state of eternity, or the third 
heaven, transcending animal: sense 
and unaided reason.” Through the 
centres of these circles he draws @ 
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line, as in the second figure, col. 804, 
at one extremity of which he places 


‘* First beginning ; eternity ab ante ; effi- 
cient cause :”’ entesthe other, “‘ Last end ; 
eternity to come ; ‘final cause.” And as 
beyond the second circle of the visible 
universe, excepting from the light of 
revelation, all is dark and inscratable 
to the human intellect, so it is pre- 
sumed to be marked with shades in 
the sensible representation. But 
since it is known from revelation, that 
an effulgence of light and glory fills 
the throne of the Eternal, although 
we know not specifically in what this 
light and glory consist; sothese shades 
are covered over with a sacred radi- 
ance. The different subjects which 
fill up the respective steps of the 
scale, the reader may find in cols. 303 
to 306, published in our number for 
April. 
( To be continued. ) 


me 


NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Tue following particulars are extract- 
ed from letters written in that colony, 
and dated October, 1822. 

‘“The natives of New South Wales 
are far from being a stout race of = 
ple, they are very slender, and of the 
middle stature; their limbs are very 
small, and their arms and legs are 
remarkably slender. The cause of 
this deficiency in muscular strength is 
the great want of food. It is true that 
those who live on the coast by fishing, 
are much better, in their appearance, 
than the natives who live in the inte- 
rior by oe The food of the for- 
mer is more to be depended upon than 
the latter, which is always casual and 
uncertain. 

‘“‘An observer, however, will soon 
perceive, that the arms and legs of the 
men, though slender, are very long; 
this arises from their custom of climb- 
ing trees, in pursuit of the flying 
squirrel and opossum, and likewise 
to gather wild honey. They ascend 
the loftiest trees and branches with 
the greatest speed and ease. They 
cut with their stone hatchets notches 
in the bark of the tree,. large and deep 
enough to receive their great toe. The 
toe is placed in the first notch, and the 
tree embraced by the left arm, then a 
second notch is cut, at a proper dis- 
tance from the other, on which is 
placed the right toe. In this manner 





they will ascend a lofty tree in a few 
minutes. , 

“Both men and women rub their bo- 
dies all over with oil ; this they say is 
a preventive against the bites of the 
mosquitoe and the fly; but this pro- 
duces such unpleasantness as to pre- 
vent their near approach, It is notan 
uncommon thing to see entrails of fish 
frying upon their heads by the heat of 
the sun, till the oil runs down their 
faces and bodies: this is considered 
to be of so much importance that their 
children are taught the lesson before 
they are three years old. The natives 
frequently ornament their bodies and 
necks with fish bones, birds’ feathers, 
slips of wood, and the teeth of the 
Kangaroo. be 

“ At the time of battle, they mark 
their bodies with white and red clay, 
drawing a line round each eye, down 
each rib, and in different parts of the 
body; but the greatest ornament they 
have, is the scars upon their breasts, » 
arms, and legs. They produce these 
sears by cutting the flesh with sharp 
shells; and by keeping the incision 
open, the flesh grows up on each side, 
and after some time, skins over and 
becomes a large seam, which seam is 
considered as a badge of honour. 

‘“‘The women undergo, when chil- 
dren, the operation of losing two joints 
of the little finger on the left hand. 
This is performed by tying a hair 
round the joint, which s the cir- 
culation, when the part off in 
consequence of mortification; all those 
who do not suffer this loss, are treated 
with contempt. 

“The colour of the natives is quite 
black: when first born the skin is red, 
but in a few days’ time it turns to the 
colour of the adults ; but this may be 
the effect of oil and charcoal, with 
which the child is rubbed all over. 
The new-born infant is carried about 
for some days, by the mother, in a 
piece of bark ; but as soon as it has 
acquired strength enough, it is set 
upon the shoulders of its mother, with 
its legs round her neck, and it lays 
hold of the hair of her head to none 
itself up. The children are nam 
after some bird, fish, or beast. At an 
early age they are taught the customs 
of their own tribe. 

‘*The native men have a custom 
among them of extracting the right 
front tooth. The person who performs 
this work comes from a distance. 
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approach the appointed place, 
being armed with shields, clubs, and 
ing-sticks; and painted accord- 
ing to the custom of their own tribes. 
The spot of ground being fixed upon, 
and made known to all concerned, the 
performers having arrived, take their 
stand at one part of the cleared spot, 
and from twenty to thirty boys are 
placed on the opposite side. The ce- 
remony then begins. The persons 
bearing arms approach with singing 
and beating their shields and spears, 
and with their feet kicking up the 
dust to such a degree, as to hide the 
boys completely from their sight. One 
of the armed men steps forward, takes 
one of the lads upon his back, and 
conveys him to the party, who hail 
him with a great shout. In this way 
the whole of the lads are taken, and 
laced on one side of the ring, which 
been cleared for a every one 
being placed upon the ground, with 
#his legs crossed under him. 

“ natives well know that the 
operation of taking out the tooth 
will cause much pain: they therefore 
endeavour to impress upon the minds 
of the lads, who are to undergo the 
ceremony, the great honour which 
they will acquire, when they are ad- 
mitted among themselves as equal in 


« After they have gone through va- 
rious ceremonies, the first lad is pla- 
ced upon a man’s shoulder. Thegum 
is lanced with a bone, made sharp at 
one end: after the gum is cut, the 
bone is placed upon the proper tooth, 
and after three aims are taken, the 
blow is struck, and the tooth falls out 
perfect and clear. The lad is then 
removed by some of his tribe, who 
are appointed to dress him according 
to their custom; which dress some- 
times consists in a girdle, a wooden 
sword, and a band round the head. 
The first day he is not suffered to 
speak to any person, or to eat the 
least piece of food, and his left hand 
must be kept upon his mouth until 
sun-rising ; if the lad endures the 
operation without complaining, he is 
t ht to be brave. An addition to 
the lad’s name is given, which is the 
‘mame of the person on whose shoulders 
he sat. 

“‘The men are very expert in fish- 





to the depth required. At the end of 
the spear, they have from one te four 
barbed prongs, with a hook made of 
bone. In the summer time, a man 
will lie across his canoe, with his face 
near the water, with his spear in rea- 
diness to dart; and in this manner 
they watch for their prey, and seldom 
miss their object.” 

As a natural concomitant of their 
condition, the natives are remarkably 
superstitious. But even their falla- 
cious hopes and fears, furnish evi- 
dence that they believe in spiri- 
tualagency. ‘‘ They describe the ap- 
proach and appearance of a spirit or 
apparition, as coming to them with a 
great noise, and say that it will seize 
hold of the first person it comes near 
by the throat. In its approach it 
comes slowly along, with the body 
bent, and the hands clenched together 
on a level with its face ; in this man- 
ner it moves on til] it secures the 
party or person which it has in 
view. 

‘‘The remedy against the power or 
influence of the object they dread, is, 
according to their relation, as follows: 
They believe that by sleeping at the 
grave of a deceased friend or person, 
they shall, from what takes place at 
that grave, be freed from all future 
apprehensions respecting spirits; for 
during the time of sleep, the soul of 
the deceased comes to them, takes 
hold of their throat, and opens the 
body, takes out their bowels, which 
are afterwards replaced, and the body 
closed up. : 

“In the time of darkness, they are 
much afraid to move, and on this ao- 
count few have courage enough to lie 
by the grave a whole night; but all 
who do go through the form, are 
placed among the brave and honeur- 
able. 

“If a star shoots, something of 
great moment is expected to come to 
pass; they are much terrified by thun- 
der and lightning, but they believe 
that by repeating some few words, and 
breathing with all their power, they 
can prevent it from doing them any 
damage, and that both the thunder 
and lightning will soon cease. 

‘* They think it dangerous to dress 
fish, or any kind of food, after day- 
light has disappeared; they believe 


ing; they spear the fish with their fish- | if they should broil fish in the dark, 
gig, which is about twelve feet long, | that the wind will blow a contrary 
and is lengthened by joints, according | way to what they desire, or what will 
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be necessary for their fishing excursion 
the day following. ’ 

“ The natives have a notion, that if 
any of them whistle while they remain 
under the rock where they have re- 
tired to sleep, the rock will fall upon 
them ; this they say was the case with 
a number of natives ata certain place, 
one of whom, contrary to custom, 
whistling, the rock fell and crushed 
them all to death. 

“The natives of New South Wales 
are capable of forming friendship, and 
of feeling sorrow. It is true, their 
grief does not continue long; at the fu- 
neral of a child, the father will weep 
much, and appear to be much affected 
with deep sorrow of heart, but as soon 
as he has retired from the grave, all 
symptoms of grief are fled away, and 
he resumes his former appearance, 

“There is no doubt that this race 
may, with kindness and humanity, be 
made a useful people ; they have the 
talent of imitation. Several have al- 
ready been very serviceable to the 
settlers, in acting as stock-keepers 
and rowers. in these departments 
they have been equal, if not superior, 
to many Europeans. The natives 
never think of providing for to-mor- 
row; all the food they procure at one 
time they eat before they remove from 
the place ; after they have eaten their 
fill, they lay themselves down upon the 
grass and sleep, and in this situation 
they remain until hunger urges them 
to activity.” 

Among these ignorant barbarians, 
a mission, by Mr. Walker, has lately 
been opened, under the most encou- 
raging auspices, from those whose 
patronage can at once sanction and 
promote the arduous undertaking. 
This mission is much approved by the 
colonists, who have promised to ren- 
der it their support. But times and 
seasons are in the hand of Omnipo- 
tence, and to him alone the friends 
of missions must look for success. 


I 
Reply to a Letter on the Conduct of 


unius Brutus, inserted in col. 242. 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sin,— After-the brief but striking view 
in which the value of history is placed 
by your correspondent T. W——m, 
previous to his remarks on the con- 
duct of Juniu# Brutus, I fecl it unne- 
cessary to enlarge much on this de- 





lightful theme ; though I cannot en- 
tirely pass over this idea, without 
attempting, at least, to throw in my 
mite on its importance. The adyan- 
tages found in history seem to be of 
three kinds; 5 ommane the fancy, 
as it improves the understanding, 

as it strengthens virtue. ‘‘ The writ- 
ers of history as well as the readers,” 
observes an author somewhere, “ are 
sufficiently interested in the characters 
and events, to have a lively sentiment 
of blame or praise, and at the same 
time have no particular interest or 
concern, to pervert their judgment.’’ 
But these advantages are stren 
ened, whenever we find that “ the re- 
lation of historical facts” is not ‘‘ in- 
volved in mystery and doubt ;” and 
as T. W——m acknowledges that 
‘“‘the present subject presents no such 
obstacles to impede our progress from 
coming to a conclusion, founded upon 
a strict accordance of testimony, at 
once reasonable and satisfactory,” we 
are fortunately placed on the same 
footing in the discussion of this inte- 
resting question, 

Perhaps, Sir, in the discharge. of 
our respective duties towards our 
children, there cannot be a more criti- 
cal juncture, than in the exercise of 
parental authority, in similar cases 
to that of Junius Brutus with his two 
sons. But when to his parental, he 
has to unite his public dutics, we 
cannot conceive a subjeet more afilict- 
ing, and yet aon a It is a sub- 
ject which requires the fullest and 
most impartial knowledge of the 
events, rightly to determine the doubt- 
ful question. A correct knowledge 
is indispensably necessary to a cor- 
ne ney - epeoes ote 

» Sir, your corres 

made the present a general, and not 
a particular question, I should feel 
no hesitation in coinciding with the 
sentiments expressed by T. W——m. 
For it must readily be confessed, that 
weare all called to “administer” 

and indiscriminate justice to all par- 
ties, regardless of ‘‘ private worth, do- 
mestic affection, or kindred alliances.” 
However, there are instances which 
justly call for a relaxation of these 
strict and salutary enactments of the 
law, and at the same time not yield 
the general principle. If, then, there 
is one case which claims this relaxa- 
tion of the full penalty more than an- 
other, the affair of Brutus must be 
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acknowledged to be the most pressing, 
—alike commanding our sympathy and 
our pity. 

I affirm that it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the origin of Brutus’s Consular 
authority. here I deny the posi- 
tion of T. W——-m, “‘ that the projects 
of Brutus were founded upon tht most 
undoubted equity.” The fact is, that 
Junius obtained his authority by in- 
trigue and violence; that he appealed 
to the vindictive feelings of the popu- 
lace, and not to the dispassionate 
judgment of the nation. Having ari- 
sen from his seclusion by party com- 
motion, it is admitted by T. W——n, 
*¢ Brutus availed himself of this favour- 
able opportunity,’’ (the crime commit- 
ted by Sextus Tarquinius,) ‘‘ by ob- 
taining a decree of the Senate, that 
pare oe and his family should be for 
ever banished from Rome; and that it 
should be capital for any to plead for 
their return.” On this enactment 
» T. W— nm builds his argument. But 
this law was evidently the fruit of fac- 
tion and commotion ; and ought no 
more to be abode by as a national and 
just law, than the very many violent 
decrees which were issued during 
the French Revolution, under the im- 
mediate direction of a Robespierre, 
&ec. &c. or the daring effusions of a 
bold usurper. 

After that Tarquin and his family 
were expelled from Rome, we are in- 
fornied that “two Consuls were in- 
stantly appointed in the persons of 
“Brutus and Collatinus.” A proof, 
if one were needed, that Brutus got 
into public authority by faction and 
the feelings of the populace; for if 
Brutus obtained it by ‘‘ genuine patri- 
otism” that was “never equalled,” 
what action for the good of his country 
did Collatinus perform, that he also 
should be united with Brutus in the 
Consular dignity? Let T. W——m 
fairly meet and answer this ques- 
tion. 

So great is the admiration of T. 
W—n, on the conduct of Brutus, 
that he seems to want expressions to 
convey his full and complete senti- 
ments: hence we find Brutus styled 
**the deliverer of his country from 
tyranny ;’ we hear of his having 
‘* planted the standard of liberty :” and 
that in Brutus “throwing off the 
idiot’s garb,” the “liberty of Rome 
was risked.” It were well had T. 
W—m condescended to make good 





these bold assertions. I ask for his 
proof. I would appeal to his-own au- 
thorities, and ask, Is it in Deoringsus? 
Is it in Livy? In Cicero? In Plua- 
tarch?—I have yet to learn that Bru- 
tus was less a tyrant, and more at- 
tached to the love of liberty, than the 
Tarquin family. What greater liberty 
did the people of Rome enjoy under 
the Consulship of Brutus, than under 
the monarchy of the Tarquins? These 
are questions which require distinct 
and decisive answers. 

I think, Sir, it will not be denied, 
that wherever difficulties occur in the 
administration of public justice, it is 
ever wise to lean to the side of mercy. 
But stern unshaken justice is alone to 
be found in the execution of Titus and 
Tiberius.* No “justice, tempered 
with mercy,” appears here. The 
strict letter of an unjust and party 
law must be enforced. The accused 
“were arraigned in the Forum before 
the Senators.” ‘The judges who 
were present felt all the pangs of na- 
ture, Collatinus wept, and Valerius 
would not express his sentiments. 
Brutus alone seemed to have lost all 
the softness of humanity ; and with a 
stern countenance, and a tone of 
voice that marked his gloomy resolu- 
tion, demanded of his sons, if they 
could make any defence to the crimes 
with which they had been charged.” 
No answer being returned, Brutus 
pointed to the lictors, and said, 
**Your’s is the part that remains.” 
How the heart bleeds to view the in- 
difference of the Father and the Con- 
sul, at this most affecting scene! But 
what is the motive by which Brutus is 
actuated? Is it love to equity and 
justice? No! As by intrigue he ob- 
tained the Consulate, so was he 
anxious to maintain it, even by the 
most revolting of human actions. [f, 
indeed, I could recognize the anti- 
christian and antisocial doctrine of T. 
W—nm, ‘that all the tender emo- 
tions of parental love must cease to vi- 
brate, when a child shoots the arrow 
of malignity at the heart-strings of a 
father ;”’ my ideas would doubtless be 
different to what they are on the pre- 
sent question. But thanks for the 





*I have here assumed the assertion of 
Langhorne, as regards the name of the second 
son of Bratus, in order to distinguish bim 
clearly from Valerius (afteryards mentioned, ) 
a kinsman of the father of Lacretia, the wife 
of Collatinus. 
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light of divine revelation, that we are 
therein taught a contrary doctrine. 
Let us call to mind a noble example ; 
let the contrast be made ;—and let a 
blush possess the cheeks of that 
man who would decide in favour of 
Brutus. 

When Absalom conspired against 
David his father, we read only of the 
tenderest sympathy in the parent for 
his traitorous son. When the time of 
battle draws nigh, David gives a po- 
sitive charge to his army concerning 
Absalom, in expressions highly de- 
scriptive of his concern for the safety 
of his disobedient son. ‘ Deal gen- 
tly, for my sake, with the young man, 
even with Absalom.” (2 Sam. xviii. 
5.) And who can paint in more glow- 
ing colours, the heartfelt sorrow of 
the parent, when he hears of the un- 
timely death of an ungrateful son, 
than is recorded of David by the sacred 
writer: ‘And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he 
went, thus he said, O my son Absa- 
lom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” (2 Sam. xviii. 


he above striking contrast needs 
no comment of mine, to point out the 
superiority of the better feelings and 
judgment of David, to those of Bru- 
tus. I will close this letter, by hoping, 
that. we may all adopt and exemplify, 
in our practice, the filial affection of a 
David, towards our children; and 
pity the harsh and unchristian feelings 
of those, who suppose, that “all the 
tender emotions of parental love must 
cease to vibrate, when a child shoots 
the arrow of malignity at the heart- 
strings of his father.” 
Your’s, respectfully, 
M. J. 


John-street, March 7, 1822. 
ee 


Where is the greatest Ability required— 
in the Puijit?—the Senate ’—or at the 
Bar? 

AN eminent writer of the present day 

observes, that all knowledge springs 

from comparison. Without assenting 

to the full extent of this position, I 

admit that there is much truth in the 

remark; and have only to hope that 
the present question, (which is strictly 

a question of comparison) will be 


found productive of some beneficial 
effects. , 

That each of the three branchesof it 
demands a very considerable degree 
of ability, no one will attempt to dis- 
pute ; the only point to ascertain, is, 
which requires the greatest? I shall, 
therefore, in this discussion, endea- 
vour to state some of the most promi- 
nent talents required for each profes- 
sion; that we may be enabled to form 
some conception regarding their sepa- 
rate merits. 

Reversing the order, then, in which 
the question stands, and entering first 
upon the consideration of the Bar, 
I shall confine myself closely to the 
point at issue, and not embrace the 
whole profession of the law, including 
chamber lawyers, attorneys, magis- 
trates, judges, &c. &c.; the subject 
referring simply, distinctly, and ex- 
_plicitly, to barristers who plead in our 
different Courts of Judicature. 

I know it is supposed, that the bar- 
rister has to wade through the volumi- 
nous pile of Statutes of British Juris- 
prudence, with a most extraordinary 
degree of diligence and attention—to 
ponder over the gloomy pages of black 
letter—and to put himself-in posses- 
sion of the decisions of all cases of 
any importance. I am far from being 
willing to underrate the abilities ne- 
cessary for the bar; but I think it will 
be found that this is more imaginary 
than real. My impression is, that 
they fix upon their minds those parts 
of the law of the land which are most 
frequently called into use; and when 
a difficult or abstruse case is put into 
their hands, it is then that they turn 
over the pages of black letter for in- 
formation—it is then that they search 
for precedents and decisions; and all 
this is accomplished with considerably 
less labour than is generally imagined. 
They have not to penetrate through 
the almost unintelligible type of Sta- 
tute after Statute, in search of what 
they need; but they come to it at 
once by merely consulting the index 
—an index which is mostly so elabo- 
rate in its nature, as to serve all the 
purposes of a well-digested, and well- 
regulated, concordance. When we 
consider this amazing facility, and 
the constant practice of hearing both 
ancient and modern law brought be- 
fore the court, and the numberless 
variety of precedents and decisions 








quoted from the best authorities, I 
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think it must be obvious that the great 
depth of reading, and the wondrous, 
and even almost me peg strength 
of memory, supposed, are but specu- 
tative ocdons, and have no foundation 
in reality. 

It may appear at first thought, that 
the barrister must have an intimate 
acquaintance with every subject he is 
employed to advocate—that he must 
be conversant with the complicated 
intricacies of commercial transactions 
—with agricultural interests—with ec- 
elesiastical polity—with hereditary 
title and property—with libellous ac- 
tions — with criminal offences —in 
short, with every subject which is con- 
nected with the domestic and national 
property of the country: but this 
again is as deceptive as it is errone- 
ous. They go no farther than the 
briefs they hold in their hands allow 
them; for here are recorded all the 
prominent facts which it is necessary 
they should be in possession of. I 
= that they have a superficial 

nowledge of every thing ; but seldom 
a profound acquaintance with any 
thing. It may be said, that he is 
constantly opposed by an adversary, 
that he is stopped at every march; 
and that he necessarily requires an 
acuteness of intellect, and a ready 
promptitude. This I admit. Here is 
an ability required, most unquestion- 
ably, of a superior order. Prompti- 
tude is one of the most essential quali- 
fications of a barrister ; and without 
it, he is nothing ; but an active prac- 
tice will necessarily produce that abi- 
lity. He must be almost an idiot, if 
he is not prompt enough to reply to 
his opponent, when it must be ac- 
knowledged that the nature of his 
profession affords him so many abun- 
dant opportunities. 

The bar is bounded by legal techni- 
calities, and if the barrister possesses 
this attainment, it is far more useful 

‘than an acquaintance with general 
subjects ; because, as has been before 
observed, the briefs give him full infor- 
mation of every case put into his 
hands, however diversified their ob- 
jects. From these considerations, it 
will appear, that the ability requisite 
for the®bar, is but very limited indeed, 
in comparison with the other two 
branches of the question. To shew 
still more clearly that the bar does not 
demand such great extension of abi- 
lity, I need only refer to many recent 





instances, where individuals have 
pleaded their own cause with more 
ability, and greater success, than bar- 
risters are able or accustomed to do. 
The barristers opposed to them have 
invariably sunk into comparative in- 
significance ; they, “‘ whose only power 
is law,” have outshone them, merely 
in the knowledge of legal technicali- 
ties, of dexterous and ingenious eva- 
sion of facts ; and fortunately for their 
profession, law was always written in 
that vague and undefined manner, as 
to admit of various interpretations ; 
and though it has all the deceptive 
appearance of plainness and intelligi- 
bility, it possesses all the reality of 
mystery and ambiguity. 

I am aware that it is a very common 
act for gentlemen belonging to the pro- 
fession of the bar, when they find they 
have a case which they cannot possibly 
defend by reason or by facts, to have 
recourse to punning and to irony, on 
purpose to obtain a verdict for their 
client. Iam aware that in cases of 
seduction particularly, many look 
forward to a favourable decision by 
appealing to the passions, instead of 
the judgment, of the jury; but this 
is an ability, I contena, not requisite 
for the bar; it is the prostitution or 
misapplication of it altogether. He 
should strive to obtain that verdict 
which is the result of evidence, rea- 
son, and reflection, and not endea- 
vour to lead the judgment astray by 
alluring the fancy, and charming the 
passions of the jury, to the total sub- 
version of every principle of equity, 
which it is the imperative duty of the 
jury to uphold, to maintain, and to 
administer. When the passions are 
operated upon, so as to have an ascen- 
dency over the judgment, and influ- 
ence their deliberations, the result 
seldom or ever bears the scrutinizing 
eye of conscientious satisfaction in 
subsequent retrospection. 

If we look to the SenaTE, it will be 
found that qualifications of a higher 
order are necessary ; though I do not 
mean to infer that all, or even a ma- 
jority of our legislators, possess those 
requisites which I pro to point 
out; knowing that wealth and interest 
too generally supersede mental eligi- 
bility. In the senate house, the field 
for the manifestation of greater ability 
opens and expands. Here are ques- 
tions propounded for discussion, of 

1 
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the most difficult solution. The sena- 
tor must look prospectively and retro- 
spectively ; for the whole happiness 
and prosperity of an empire depend 
upon the talent and a yagrnen of the 
senate. The whole of the internal go- 
vernment of a country, as existing by 
itself, and as affecting other nations, 
should be deeply considered. Every 
link of the mighty chain must be well 
examined, so that not one shall be 
broken which may at all unhinge or 
disturb the comfort, the interests, the 
pees oo and the harmony, of the 

ple. It should be the senator’s 
indefatigable object, to preserve legis- 
lation pure and unsuspected ; to hold 
up to disgust and abhorrence any ap- 
pearance of party ; (for party is a for- 
midable enemy to legislative wisdom, 
when we consider that it is frequently 
carried to such an alarming height, 
that many never have heard the dis- 
eussion of a question, but who, on the 
division, are guided in their votes en- 
tirely by the hand of the leader of the 
party to whom they belong,) to exer- 
cise a noble spirit of independence ; 
to investigate coolly and impartially 
every subject which comes under his 
consideration; to give his opinions 
fearlessly and undauntedly, making 
conscience his direction, and the fun- 
damental feature of all his labour,— 
the benefit, the felicity, the prosperity, 
of the people, his unceasing and un- 
divided attention. 

That he may be qualified for this 
arduous task, he should be deeply 
read in the history, and government, 
and constitution, of other states. He 
should be well acquainted with both 
domestic and foreign policy; and ac- 
eurately informed of the dispositions, 
and tempers, and feelings, of the 
powers with whom he has todo. He 
should arraign every proceeding which 
is injurious to the best interests of his 
country, or even remotely calculated 
to divide the affections of the subjects 
from the government, or to raise any 
schism, which may endanger the ge- 
neral tranquillity of the internal state 
of the country, knowing that it is an 
undeniable axiom in all political his- 
tory, that the security of a throne, and 
the safeguard of a constitution, rest 
upon the solid and durable pillars of 
the general unanimity and good will 
of the people ; which are the bases of 
all | ation, founded upon an unbi- 
assed, sound, and reflecting jadgment. 

No. 41—VoL. IV. 
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He should be at all times ready to 
wage war in behalf of the rights and 
liberties of his country ; and as anx- 
ious at all times to avoid invading the 
rights and liberties of others. He 
should not rest satisfied in framing 
laws, but should see that they are 
most scrupulously administered ;— 
that the indigent have a fair pro- 
portion in the balance with the opu- 
lent, and mighty, and renowned ; for 
justice knows of no distinction, and it 
is the indispensable duty of a senator, 
carefully to watch over and protect 
her from being prostituted for base 
and venal purposes. 

Such is a summary of the prominent 
duties, or qualifications, requisite for 
a senator; and to perform which, a 
man must possess great, very great, 
ability, indeed,—not ability confined 
to one or two subjects, but to general 
subjects,—not as viewed in relation to 
one or two individuals, but as affect- 
ing the empire at large. For these 
reasons, I think that barristers make 
the worst senators ; first, because by 
habit and by profession, they are too 
contracted in their views; and, se- 
condly, they appear to act more from 
their own individual interest, than 
they do either from regard to their 
clients or their constituents. I am 
fully persuaded that there are some 
lawyers in our legislatorial assembly, 
who ate the profoundest statesmen, 
among whom we may rank an Erskine, 
a Plunkett, a Brougham, a Macin- 
tosh, and a Peel; but let us be caré- 
ful, and not establish a general princi- 
ple upon a few individual and exelu- 
sive instances like these. Perhaps at 
no period of our history, were there 
more lawyers in the senate house than 
at the present time ; but notwithstand- 
ing the highly distinguished places 
many of them occupy at the bar, they 
sleep, as it were, in the senate, ex- 
cept when a point of law is the topic 
of discussion, when they awake from 
their slumbers for a while, and then 
relapse into lethargy and inactivity 
again. The distinguishing character- 
istic which elevates them at the bar, 
knows them not in the senate. Look 
at Flood, who attained the acmé of 
perfection at the Irish Bar, but in the 
senate he degenerated into nothing- 
ness. He was lost within his own 
capacious mind, and seemed inatten- 
tive to all around him. He rose like 
a ya and fell like a stone. 

2 
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In proceeding to consider the sacred 
duties of the Pu.eit, I enter a wide 
field of discussion. Did I imagine 
that the ability requisite for the pulpit 
consists only in ready quotations from 
scripture, fluency of speech, inculca- 
tion of certain dogmas, or violent de- 
clamation against opposite parties; 
then would the task be easy, and 
sterling talent useless. Then might 
the presumptuous scribe of ignorance, 
or the ardent devotee of fanaticism, 
assert his undisputed claim to hold a 
place with those pre-eminent in learn- 
ing and piety. The divine ought to 

ssess not only wisdom, but the pro- 
Foundest erudition. An acquaintance 
with the English language only, is not 
sufficient, but a knowledge of the ori- 

inal tongues is highly important, and 
indispensably necessary. Biblical un- 
derstanding, and the ordinary talent 
to expound it, are but the two first 
steps to ascend the steep and craggy 
mountain, A critical study of the 
scriptures is a necessary qualification; 
for without it, where is the fixed and 
conscientious code of theological doc- 
trines which they are to promulgate 
for the benefit of others? Where is the 
treasury of argument which ought al- 
ways to be instore, ready for discharge 
against the bold invaders of religion 
and of morals? Or how are they to 
teach, if they have not been taught? 

The divine has to encounter difficul- 
ties of every kind, and when he meets 
with foes, they are of the most formid- 
able description. The adversaries he 
is opposed to in the discharge of his 
ministerial functions, are not merely 
professional ones, but personal, and 
generally rancorous enemies; and 
which require all the talent and energy 
of man to oppose and to baffle. Every 
thing that is levelled against the reli- 
gion of God, it is his bounden duty to 
attack, and indefatigably pursue, till 
destruction shall have overtaken it. 
I do not say that the divine should 
attempt to crush by force all that he 
may consider hostile to the doctrines 
which he professes to inculcate; or, 
because he shall see the circula- 
tion of the productions of a Paine, 
or any other infidel writer, that he 
shall endeavour to destroy them with- 
out a hearing—without a trial—with- 
out areading? No! Muchas I detest 
and abhor such unchristian and immo- 
ral principles, I would say, this would 
be dastardly work indeed ; this would 
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require no ability at all. He should 
fairly invite a patient and candid 
hearing for them, point out the fallacy 
of their reasoning, the absurdity of 
their conclusions, and the dreadful 
consequences of a belief in them; for 
they require but a reading to be dis- 
proved ;—write them down in an ho- 
nourable and manly mode of warfare, 
at once the contest of truth, the power 
of argument, and the cause of justice. 
This requires no feeble display of in- 
tellectual ability; but though the 
labour may be arduous and wearisome, 
TRUTH still remains the same ; and 
though error may seem to usurp her 
place awhile, and obscure her brighter 
lustre, yet the penetrating and un- 
daunted mind of man may explore 
the darkened regions, and lead her 
forth, seated on her snow-white 
throne, the unsullied goddess of the 
intellectual world. 

Another of the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the pulpit, is a well-grounded 
acquaintance with the feelings and 
passions of human nature. The di- 
vine should not consider his ministe- 
rial labours at an end, when the dis- 
course is concluded; but should go 
round to the private houses of his 
congregation, and diligently enforce 
the practical lessons of the gospel, 
his sole aim being to moralize the life, 
and to fit the soul for eternal felicity, 
adapting himself to the particular 
capacities of each individual. He 
should be unwearied in his exertions 
to carry the effect of his doctrines and 
precepts to the hearts of his hearers, 
never leaving his object till he reads 
in the eyes of his congregation that 
the desired impression is made. Force 
of argument, bold and energetic lan- 
guage, historical and descriptive illus- 
tration, and eloquence of arrange- 
ment, are sO many means, which the 
divine ought to possess, to reach the 
hearts of his auditors. Whatever is 
calculated to please, is adapted to 
persuade ; and eloquence is, perhaps, 
a. most efficient way of attaining 
this purpose. Eloquence, which is 
nature’s proudest jewel, steals im- 
perceptibly on the mind, and pro- 
claims her power irresistible. No 
profession affords so great a scope for 
this invaluable talent as the puipit— 
no situation demands it more impera- 
tively. 

‘It is said of the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, that he seldom 
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leaves an idea till he completely ex- 


hausts it inlanguage. This may ap- 
pear an useless mode of preaching; 
but I apprehend it is a most effectual 
ene, when we consider the diversified 
classes of persons, and different de- 
grees of understanding, which com- 
pose all religious congregations, inas- 
muchas such a method is pre-emi- 
nently calculated to strike all the 





auditors with pleasure and with con- 
viction, though at various periods. | 
The power and value of eloquence are | 
incalculable. See a most striking | 
exemplification of it in the case of} 
Ligarius. Cicero had undertaken to 

plead his cause; and Czsar, well 

knowing the amazing effect of his 

splendid eloquence, resolutely deter- 

mined, before leaving his apartments, 

that nothing whatever should save the 

life of Ligarius. But when Cicero 

began, his speech had such a variety 

of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that 

Czsar’s colour often changed, and his 

mind became torn by conflicting pas- 

sions. At last he was so extremely 

affected, that his whole frame trem- 

bled, and he let drop some papers out 

of his hand ;—thus subdued by the 

force of eloquence, he acquitted Liga- 

rius. But to the point.— 

The duties of a divine are more 
awful, and more responsible, than 
those either of a barrister or a sena- 
tor, and it is this responsibility which 
demandsa greater proportion of talent, 
—a more enlarged expansion of intel- 
lect. He stands between earth and 
heaven, as the messenger of God and 
the herald of his people: he points the 
road to glory and immortality; he 
paints the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 
and leads his auditory to take a view, 
an appaling view, of the wide yawning 
gulph, anxious, as it were, to receive 
the deluded prey of the impiods and 
profane. He has the guardianship of 
both soul and body entrusted to his 
care; the happiness and interest of 
their existence in this world, but, 
above all, their final and consummate 
destinies in the world to come. Faith- 
fully to discharge the important du- 
ties imposed upon the divine, how 
vast, how superior, ought to be his 
ability. The barrister and the senator 
have to do only with mortality, but 
the divine has to do with immortality. 
The spheres of operation for the bar- 
rister and senator are bounded, but 





those of the divine are unbounded, 


and rans through the confined world 


of time, to Heaven’s unmeasured 
space. 
Your’s, truly, 
March, 18. 1822. . W——m. 
rr 


CHEMICAL ESSAYS,—BY STUDIOBUS. 
(Continued from col. 350. ) 





Essay 4.—On the Composition of the At- 
mosphere, and on the Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Air. 





Tue term atmosphere is derived from 
two Greek words, and signifies a body 
of vapour in a spherical form. B 
this term, we import the elastic, invi- 
sible, inodorous fluid, consisting of 
the air properly so called ; together 
with the vapours, electric fluids, 
clouds, and unknown bodies, which 
are continually floating in it, inclosing 
the earth on every side, extending to 
an unknown height, and partaking of 
all its motions, annual and diurnal. 
It is the medium in which we live, 
and without which we could not 
exist. 

The ancients were totally unac- 
quainted with the properties and com- 
position of the atmosphere, and the 
greater number of them considered the 
blue colour of the sky as essential to 
it, and never once thought of this 
being owing to the vapours which are 
continually mixing with it, and which 
have the property of reflecting the blue 
rays more copiously than any other, 
as first proved by the ingenious and 
immortal Saussure. 

We are indebted to the celebrated 
Boyle for the discovery, that the at- 
mosphere always contains two distinct 
substances, viz. air, which is a com- 
pound, consisting of Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen Gases, and Water in a state of 
elastic vapour. Since his days, philo- 
sophers have proved beyond a doubt, 
that the atmosphere always contains a 
small proportion of Carbonic Acid 
Gas; and these we have every reason 
to suppose are the only substances 
that are essential to its constitu- 
tion. 

From what has been already ad- 
vanced, it follows, that the atmosphere 
consists of the four following perma- 
nently elastic fluids, viz. Oxygen and 
Nitrogen Gases, which constitute the 
greatestand most important parts of the 
atmosphere ; Carbonic Acid Gas ; apd 
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Water in a state of vapour :—Atmo- 
spheric Air. The ancients considered 
the air we breathe, as an element, or 
simple homogeneous fluid, and this 
opinion was universally maintained 
till about the end of the eighteenth 
century. We are indebted to the la- 
bours of Dr. Priestley, Sheele, and 
Lavoisier, for the discovery that air 
is a compound, consisting of Oxygen 
and Nitrogen Gases. We are not 
acquainted with any means by which 
to abstract the Nitrogen from its com- 
bination; Atmospheric Air, there- 
fore, can only be analyzed by expos- 
ing it to the action of such bodies as 
will absorb its Oxygen Gas. The 
Nitrogen Gas will then remain behind, 
and the proportion of Oxygen Gas 
be ascertained, by the diminution of 
bulk; by which means we shall be 
enabled to determine the exact quan- 
tity of the two gases, in a given bulk 
of Atmospheric Air. 

The instruments employed for this 

se have received the name of 
udiometers; the first of which was 
constructed in consequence of the dis- 
covery of Dr. Priestley, that when 
Atmospheric Air is mixed with Nitro- 
gen Gas over water, the bulk of the 
mixture undergoes a very rapid dimi- 
nution, in consequence ef the combi- 
nation of the gas with the Oxygen of 
the air, and the absorption of the 
- Nitric Acid, thus formed by the wa- 
ter. This mode of analyzing Atmo- 
spheric Air being liable to many er- 
rors, has now fallen into disuse. Since 
the first construction of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Eudiometer, others have been 
roposed by De Marti, Berthollet, 
Humboldt, Sequin, Volta, &c. 

The Eudiometer now in general use 
is one invented by the ingenious Mr. 
Davy, which, for simplicity, expedi- 
tion, and accuracy, stands unrivalled. 
This consists of a small glass tube, 
divided into 100 equidistant parts. 
The tube is to be filled with Atmo- 
spheric Air, and immersed into a ves- 
sel, containing a concentrated solu- 
tion of muriate or nitrate of iron in 
water, strongly impregnated with 
Nitrous Gas. The tube is to be 
moved a little backwards and for- 
wards through the solution, to favour 
the absorption and condensation of 
the Oxygen Gas, which will be com- 
pleted in a few minutes. The state of 
the greatest absorption must be mark- 
ed, as the —— always emits a 





quantity of aeriform fluid, chiefly 
Nitrous Gas, which would alter the 
result. By this mode of analysis, I 
have always found 100 parts of Atmo- 
spheric Air to be composed of '22 parts 
of Oxygen Gas, and 78 parts Nitro- 
gen Gas. This differs somewhat from 
the determination of Davy and others, 
who found the component parts of 
Atmospheric Air to be 21 Oxygen Gas, 
and 79 Nitrogen Gas. 

From the experiments of a great 
number of philosophers, it is now 
proved beyond a doubt, that the dif- 
ferent degrees of the salubrity of At- 
mospheric Air do not depend upon 
any difference in the quantities of its 
constituent parts as formerly suppos- 
ed, for Atmospheric Air always con- 
tains exactly the same proportions of 
Oxygen and Nitrogen Gases, in all 
seasons, and in all situations, near 
the earth’s surface, and at the greatest 
heights which the industry of manhas 
been able to penetrate. Besides the 
two gases already mentioned, and 
which form the bulk of our atmo- 
sphere, it has been supposed to con- 
tain a very small proportion of Hydro- 
gen Gas; and it has been proved very 
satisfactorily, that Carbonic Acid Gas 
always exists as a constituent part of 
air; and we are now well acquainted 
with the means by which to detect the 
presence of this gas, so that its ex- 
istence as a constituent part of Atmo- 
spheric Air is now proved beyond the 
least shadow of a doubt. 

The proportion of Carbonic Acid 
Gas in air, was, till within a few 
years ago, estimated at 1 part in 100, 
but from the experiments of Mr. Dal- 
ton, it seems probable, that it does 
not amount to more than 1 in 1000. 
We are indebted to Dr. Black for the 
first step in the discovery of Carbonic 
Acid Gas as a constituent part of 
Atmospheric Air. As soon as the air 
of our atmosphere was known to be a 
compound body, it became an imme- 
diate object of inquiry, whether the 
gases which enter into its constitution 
are merely mechanically mixed toge- 
ther, or enter into chemical combina- 
tion. With the exception of Sheele, 
philosophers seem to have considered 
the air as a mechanical mixture; but 
Bertholett, Davy, Humboldt, and 
other chemists, have demonstrated 
that it is a chemical compound, which 
Opinion is now ad by almost 
every chemist. Mr. Dalton, however, 
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has published an essay-in the fifth 
volume of the Manchester Memoirs, in 
which he considers the general atmo- 
sphere as composed principally of 
four particular gases, namely, Oxygen 
Gas, Nitrogen Gas, Carbonic Acid 
Gas, and Vapour; totally unconnect- 
ed with each other, the particles of 
the one not acting on the particles of 
the other. 

Philosophers have long known, that 
the particles of elastic fluids repel 
each other with a force reciprocally 
proportional to the distance of their 
centres from each other. Now Mr. 
Dalton is of opinion, that this pro- 
perty only belongs to homogeneous 
elastic fluids, and that in a mixture of 
two or more elastic fluids, the parti- 
cles of the one do not either attract or 
repel those of the others; and applying 
this property to the Atmospheric Air, 
he endeavours to prove by this very 
ingenious ms ene that the density 
and elastic force of each gas at the 
surface of the earth, are t2 effects of 
the weight of the atmosphere of that 
gas only, the different atmospheres 
not gravitating upon each other. 

Chemists have started many objec- 
tions against this very ingenious and 
beautiful hypothesis, which is indeed 
every thing but true. The absolute 
necessity of Atmospheric Air to respi- 
ration, is acknowledged by every 
body, and it is also well known, that 
no other gaseous body can be substi- 
tuted for it. We have already demon- 
strated that the Atmospheric Air is 
composed of at Jeast three gases, two 
of which are destructive to animal 
life ; hence it follows, that only one of 
these gases is useful to respiration,— 
this is the Oxygen Gas, to the pre- 
sence of which we are warranted, both 
from the effects of respiration, and 
from the changes which blood under- 
goes when exposed to the influence of 
the atmosphere, to attribute all the 
changes observable in the colour of 
the blood. 

Man, and indeed almost all ani- 
mals, are provided with lungs to 
breathe through, and their lungs are 
lodged in the chest. They are also 
provided with a diaphragm, by which 
their respiration is performed. Respi- 
ration consists in the alternate taking 
in a certain quantity of air, the lungs 
expanding to receive it; and throwing 
it out the lungs contracting to 
expel it, The former of these is 





called inspiration, and is always ra- 
ther longer than the latter, which is 
called expiration. The internal sur- 
face of the lungs is lined with a trans- 
parent and delicate membrane, which, 
according to Haller, is not more than 
the thousandth part of an inch in 
thickness, but whose surface is said 
to be equal to the external surface of 
the whole body, that is, generally 
speaking, about 15 square feet. On 
this very fine and sensible membrane, 
a great number of blood vessels are 
distributed ; and through these ves- 
sels, the whole mass of blood circu- 
lating within the body is successively 
propelled, and exposed through the 
medium of a thin pellicle, by far more 
delicate than the finest cambric, to 
the influence .of the Atmospheric Air, 
with which the air-cells of the lungs 
have free communication, by means 
of the aspera arteria, trachea; or 
windpipe. 

We find by experiment, that the 
ute of Atmospheric Air respired, 

iffers very much in different men, as 
also does the number of respirations 
in any given time. According to Dr. 
Kiell, by the rise of the sternum in 
man, and the descent of the dia- 
phragm, room is afforded for 42 cu- 
bic inches of Atmospheric Air at every 
inspiration ; and that a forced inspi- 
ration will give room for more than 
twice this quantity. In regard to the 
number of respirations in a minute, I 
myself make 18 at an average. I find 
that a young boy, upon whom I have 
made very frequent experiments, al- 
ways breathes 22 times in a minute. 
Another boy upon whom I have 
also made experiments, only breathed 
16 times. r. Hales reckons the 
number of respirations at 20 in a mi- 
nute. Now, supposing that a man at 
an average breathes 20 times in a 
minute, he will make 1200 inspira- 
tions, and as many expirations, inan 
hour; consequently the number of 
respirations in the 24 hours will 
amount to 28,800. And again, if we 
admit that 42 cubic inches of air are 
received into the lungs at each inspi- 
ration, we shall see what a vast quan- 
tity of Atmospheric Air is respired in 
the 24 hours, amounting to no less 
than 1,209,600 cubic inches. 

After the Atmospheric Air, inhaled 
byi tion, has remained for a cer- 
tain time in the Pa pene structure, 
it is again expelicd, somewhat dimi- 
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nished in quantity, and greatly altered 
in its composition. According to Dr. 
Menzils, the diminution of air in the 
lungs amounts to about one twentieth 
part. We find exactly the same pro- 
rtion of Nitrogen Gas, it is true, but 
its Oxygen has suffered a great dimi- 
nution, a small quantity of which is 
absorbed by the blood; the remain- 
der, uniting with the Carbon of the 
blood,. forms Carbonic Acid Gas, 
which together are expelled by the 
efforts of respiration, along with a 
quantity of an aqueous vapour, which, 
during very cold weather, not unfre- 
quently condenses in its passage 
through the mouth and nostrils. 

In my Essay on Carbonic Acid Gas, 
I have demonstrated, that a quantity 
of this gas is emitted during respira- 
tion; now this quantity is consider- 
ably greater than was contained in the 
air inspired, from which it follows, 
that it has been produced from a.com- 
bination of the Carbon of the blood 
with the Oxygen which the respired 
air is found to have lost. The quan- 
tity of Carbonic Acid Gas contained 
in the air expelled by the efforts of re- 
spiration, may be ascertained by ex- 
posing the respired air to the action 
of a caustic alkali. The diminution of 
the Oxygen Gas may be ascertained 
by means of Davy’s Eudiometer; by 
means of which, we shall also discover 
that its Nitrogen Gas has not suffered 
any diminution. 

‘Wé have now considered the chan- 
ges in the Atmospheric Air, produced 
by respiration; but it still remains for 
us to consider what are the effects of 
respiration upon the blood itself. The 
most obvious effect of the Atmospheric 
Air is, its changing the dark colour of 
the blood, to a florid scarlet colour. 
The experiments of Mr. John Hunter, 
Dr. Goodwin, and others, made upon 
dogs, have sufficiently proved that 
Oxygen Gas is really imbibed by the 
blood in its circulation through the 
lungs, and that it is owing to the ab- 
sorption of Oxygen that the change of 
colour in the globules of the blood is 
occasioned. If we receive dark ve- 
nous blood in vacuo, we shall find that 
it still remains of a dark colour; if we 
expose it to Nitrogen Gas, or Carbo- 
nic Acid Gas, it will still remain the 
same ; if Atmospheric Air be admit- 
ted, it will become bright; and if Oxy- 
gen Gas be admitted, it will assume 
a beautiful vermilion colour. Blood 





exposed to the influence of the Atmo- 
spheric Air becomes florid on the exte- 
rior of the crassamentum, but its inte- 
rior parts remain nearly black. If, 
however, the interior parts of the 
crassamentum be placed uppermost, 
they will assume a florid scarlet co- 
lour, in common with the former ex- 
terior parts of the crassamentum. Ii 
either air or Oxygen Gas be injected 
into a tied vein, the blood, which was 
black, will be changed to a florid scar- 
let colour. The dark purple blood of 
the lungs then is changed to a vermi- 
lion colour by the absorption of Oxy- 
gen, but I have demonstrated that the 
same effect is produced upon blood 
when out of the circulation; we are 
not warranted, therefore, to attach too 
much importance merely to the change 
of colour; although there are many 
people who suppose that the red ver- 
milion blood alone possesses the pro- 
perty of supporting the life of those 
parts through which it circulates, but 
this is much more unreasonable than 
to suppose the vermilion colour of the 
blood is an essential character. 
( To be continued. ) 


—_ 


THE MUTINY.—BY A PASSENGER, 


In the summer of the year 18—, I was 
the only passenger on board the mer- 
chantman, “ Alceste,” which was 
bound to the Brazils. One fine moon- 
light night, I stood on the deck and 
gazed on the quiet ocean, on which 
the moon-beams danced. The wind 
was so still that it scarcely agitated 
the sails which were spread out to in- 
vite it. I looked -around, it was the 
same on every side—a world of wa- 
ters, not a single object diversified the 
view, or intercepted the long and 
steady glance which [ threw over the 
ocean. I have heard many complain 
of the sameness and unvarying unifor- 
mity of the objects which oppose them- 
selves to the eye of the voyager. I 
feel differently ; I can gaze for hours, 
without weariness, on the deep, occu- 
pied with the thoughts it produces. I 
can listen to the rush of ihe element 
as the vessel cleaves it, and these 
things have charms for me which 
others cannot perceive. 

I heard on a sudden a noise which . 
seemed to proceed from the Captain’s 
cabin, and I thought I could distin- 
guish the voices of several men speak- 
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ing earnestly, though in a suppressed 
tone. I cautiousiy drew near the 
spot from whence the noise arose, but 
the alarm was given, and I could see 
no one. I retired to rest, or rather to 
lie down, for I felt that heavy and 
foreboding sense of evil overpower me, 
which comes we know not how or 
wherefore; and I could not sleep, 
knowing that there had been disputes 
between the Captain and his men re- 
specting some point of discipline ; and 
I feared to think what might be the 
consequences. [ lay a long time dis- 
turbed with these unpleasant reflec- 
tions; at last, wearied with my 
thoughts, my eyes closed, and I drop- 
pedto sleep. But it was not to that 
refreshing sleep which recruits the 
exhausted spirits, and by a while 
“steeping the senses in forgetful- 
ness,” renders them fitter for exertion 
on awakening. My sleep was haunted 
with hideous and confused dreams, 
and murder and blood seemed to sur- 
round me. I was awakened by con- 
vulsive starts, and in vain sought 
again for quiet slumber; the same 
images filled my mind, diversified in 
a thousand horrid forms. Early in 
the morning I arose, and went above, 
and the mild sea breeze dispelled my 
uneasy sensations. 

During the whole of the day, no- 
thing seemed to justify the fears which 
had tormented me; and every thing 
went on in its regular course. The 
men pursued their occupations quiet- 
ly, and in silence, and I thought the 
temporary fit of disaffection was pass- 
ed over;—alas ! I remembered not that 
the passions of men, like deep wa- 
ters, are most to be suspected when 
they seem to glide along most smooth- 
ly. Night came on, and I retired to 
rest more composed than on the pre- 
ceding evening.—I endeavoured to 
convince myself that the noises I had 
heard were but the fancies of a dis- 
turbed imagination, and I slept 
soundly. Ill-timed security !—about 
midnight I wasawakened by ascufiling 
in the vessel. 1 hastened to the spot. 
The Captain and one of his officers 
were fighting against a multitude of 
the ship’s crew. In a moment after I 
saw the officer fall. Two fellows ad- 
vanced to me, and clapping pistols to 
my breast, threatened instant death, 
if I stirred or spoke. I gazed on the 
bloody spectacle; the bodies which 
lay around, swimming in gore, testi- 





fied that the matineers could not have 
accomplished their aim with impunity. 
I was horror struck. A swimming 
sensation came over my eyes, my 
— failed me, and I fell sense- 
ess. 

When I recovered, I found myself 
lying ona bed. Every thing was still. 
I listened in vain for a sound; I lay still 
a considerable time; at last I rose and 
walked about the ship, but could see 
no one. I searched every part of the 
vessel ; I visited the place of slaugh- 
ter, which I had at first carefully 
avoided ; I counted nine dead bodies, 
and the coagulated blood formed a 
loathsome mass around them; I shud- 
dered to think I was desolate, the 
companion of death. ‘Good God!” 
said I, ‘‘and they have left me here 
alone!” The word sounded likea knell 
tome. It now occurred to me that 
it was necessary the bodies should 
be thrown overboard. I took up one 
of them, and dragged it to the side, 
and plunged it into the waves, but 
the dash of the heavy body into the 
sea reminded me more forcibly of my 
loneliness. The sea was so calm, I 
could scarcely hear it ripple by the 
vessel’s side. One by one I com- 
mitted the bodies to their watery 
grave. At last my horrible task was 
finished. My next work was to look 
for the ship’s boats, but they were 
gone, as I expected. I could not bear 
to remain in the ship, it seemed a vast 
tomb for me. I resolved to make 
some sort of a raft and depart in it. 
This occupied two or three days; at 
length it was completed, and I suc- 
ceeded in setting it afloat. 

I lowered into it all the provision I 
could find in the ship, which was but 
little, the sailors having, as I ima- 
gined, carried off the remainder. All 
was ready, and I prepared to depart. 
I trembled at the thought of the dan- 
gers I was about toencounter. I was 
going to commit myself to the ocean, 
separated from it only by a few 
boards, which a wave might scatter 
over the surface of the waters. I 
might never arrive at land, or meet 
with any vessel to rescue me from my 
danger, and I should be 
without shelter, and almost w t 
food. I half resolved to remain in my 
present situation; but a moment's 're- 
flection dispelled the idea of such a 
measure. I descended, I stoodon: 
my frail raft, I cut the rope by which 
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it was fastened to the ship; I was 
confused to think of my situation. I 
could hardly believe that I had dared 
to enter alone on the waste of waters. 
I endeavoured to compose myself, but 
in vain. As far as I could see, nothing 
presented itself to my view, but the 
vessel I had left. The sea was per- 
fectly still, for not the least wind was 
stirring. [ endeavoured, with two 
pieces of boards, which supplied the 

lace of oars, to row myself along, 
but the very little progress I made 
alarmed me. If the calm should con- 
tinue, I should perish of hunger. How 
I longed to see the little sail I had 
made, agitated by the breeze. I 
watched it from morning to night, it 
was my only employment, but in vain. 
The weather continued the same. 
Two days passed over. I looked at 
my store of provision ; it would not, 
found, last above three or four days 
longer, at the farthest. They were 
quickly passing away. 1 almost gave 
eunit, up for lost. I had scarcely a 
hope of escaping. 

On the fourth day since my depar- 
ture from the ship, I thought I per- 
ceived something at a distance—I 
looked at it intently—it was a sail. 
Good heavens! what were my emo- 
tions at this sight? I fastened my 
handkerchief on a piece of wood, and 
waved it, in hopes that it would be 
observed, and that 1 should be res- 
cued from my fearful condition. The 
vessel pressed on its course ; I shouted ; 
I knew they could not hear me, but 
despair impelled me to try so useless 
an expedient. It passed on—it grew 
dim—I stretched my eyeballs to see 
it—it vanished—it was gone.—I will 
not attempt to describe the torturing 
feelings which possessed me, at seeing 
the chance of relief which had offered 
itself destroyed. I was stupified 
with grief and disappointment. My 
stock of provisions was now entirely 
exhausted, and I looked forward with 
horror to an excruciating death. 

A little water which remained, 
— my burning thirst. I wished 

at the waves would rush over me. 
My hunger soon became dreadful, but 
I had no means of relieving it. I en- 
deavoured to sleep, that I might for 
awhile forget my torments, and my 
wearied frame yielded for a while to 
slumber. When I awoke, I was not, 
however, refreshed ; I was weak, and 
felt a burning pain at my stomach ; 





I became hourly more feeble; I lay 
down, but was unable to rise again. 
My limbs lost their strength, my lips 
and tongue were parched; a convul- 
sive shuddering agitated me; my 
eyes seemed darkened, and I gasped 
for breath. 

The burning at my stomach now de- 
parted, I experienced no pain; but a 
dull torpor came over me; my hands 
and feet became cold. I believed I 
was dying, and I rejoiced at the 
thought. Presently I lost all thought 
and feeling, and lay, without sense, 
on the few boards which divided me 
from the ocean. In this situation, as 
I was afterwards informed, I was 
taken up by a small vessel, and car- 
ried to a sea-port town. I slowly re- 
covered, and find, that I alone, of all 
who were on board of the vessel in 
which I had embarked, had escaped 
death. The crew who had departed 
in the boats after murdering the Cap- 
tain, had met their reward in the 
waves, the boats having been shatter- 
ed against a rock. 

I am now safe in my native land, 
thankful for my deliverance, and 
without any desire again to tempt 
the ocean. 


eR 


DISSERTATION ON CARE. 





THERE is something in the nature of 
care, I mean the kind of care which 
will presently be explained, more cor- 
rosive of human happiness than can 
well beimagined. Its usual concomi- 
tants are anxiety, fear, and a certain 
species of indifference, as it respects 
a variety of objects of legitimate soli- 
citude. It differs mach in kind, ac- 
cording to the characteristics of those 
whom it infects,—so multiform are its 
operations, and extensive its deso- 
lating influence on human happiness, 
that it may even be regarded as a 
species of judicial punishment. 

In our comparative estimate of hu- 
man misery and happiness, the exist- 
ence of this subtle agent may influ- 
ence our jadgments towards the widest 
extreme of error. Itis not the ap- 
pearance of much positive suffering, 
nor the blandishments of gaiety asso- 
ciated with the circumstantials of hap- 
piness, that impregnate and identi 
with their respective natures, the 
stream of future existence, or from 
which the actual relations of either 
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can be ascertained, in that which they 
impose upon us. We may be appalled 
at the spectacles of suffering, where 
privations and inflictions meet, and 
where nature’s sorrows are heard in 
all the depth and variety of her woes, 
and the settled shadow of despair 
completes the harmony of the picture ; 
and in the midst of this there may be 
nocare. Nature may assert her ma- 
jesty, and sustain all with fortitude 
and serenity. If not, the satisfactions 
of virtue, and the necessity of the 
ease, will forbid the self-reproaches 
of the past, and the concentration of 
feeling will circumscribe and absorb 
the vagrant cares of the present and 
the future. And in this: we may dis- 
cern traces of the wisdom of provi- 
dence, in adjusting the good and the 
evil, and apportioning from the chaos 
of ruin and disorder, the marred ves- 
tiges of original good, with the appro- 
priate quantum of natural and moral 
evil. In this way God reigns over a 
ruined world, producing good out of 
evil,— purifying his people by submis- 
sion,—a concomitant of the highest 
virtues of their probationary state. 
On the other hand, how inseparable 
are cares from prosperity; and, as I 
observed above, through being di- 
rected to certain objects, it induces 
indifference as it respects many sub- 
jects of legitimate solicitude ;—this 
may be referred to one among other 
anomalies of the human mind. Could 
the cares of the human mind be pro- 
perly adjusted, the fertile aad luxuri- 
ant pruned, and what is irregular re- 
pressed, their harmony would prevent 


the pressure of their extent ; but their 


irregalarity is one cause why they be- 
come, as it were, ministering spirits 
of evil, just as the want of order in 
hell is characteristic of that abode of 
misery.—To resume the more imme- 
diate thread of illustration ; in propor- 
tion as men recede from a condition 
of positive suffering in this life, in any 
or many of its shapes, they become 
the subjects of anxious and corrodi 

cares ; and independently of the benign 
influence of genuine religion, and of 
causes confined to intervals, the uni- 
war of facts will support the the- 
ory. past, the present, and the 


fature, multiply the evil in proportion 

to the ramifications of iatesent, plea- 

sure, and imaginative good ; it is the 

faculty of originating the latter, that 

those w little of, who are used to 
No. 41.—Vol. IV. 





extreme suffering—that faculty be- 
comes the intense heat, the sun of 
prosperity, which in its earliest opera- 
tion may impart joy and hope, and 
pour its genial warmth into the 
springs of wealth and plenty, but it 
will eventually parch up and destroy 
all within its directer influence. . 


—— 


THE CHEST IN THE CORNER.—No. 1. 
Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—The following is intended as an 
introduction to a series of papers 
which I have found in “the Chest in 
the Corner.” 
R. West. 


“ A battle or a triumph are conjunctares in 
** which not one man tes a million is likely » 
“ be engaged; but when we see a person 
“the point of death, we cannot forbear be- 
“ing atientive to every thing he says or 
‘« does, because we are sure that some time 
“ or other we shall ourselves be in the same 
‘« melancholy circumstances. The general, 
*« the statesman, the owns po are, per- 
“haps, characters which we may never act 
“in, bat thedying man is one, w sooner 
“ or later we shall certainly resemble.” 

Spectator, No. 289. 


NOTHING appears to me more calcu- 
lated to excite salutary reflection, 
than a contemplation of the ruins of 
grandeur, and the remains of magnifi- 
cence. For this purpose, I am fre- 

uently in the habit of retiring to a 
dilapidated old priory, in this neigh- 
hourhood, where the broken arches, 
the unpaned remains of gothic win- 
dows, and stones covered with moss, 
remind me that its former owners 
have departed to that country, from 
whose bourn no traveller returns. Years 
have passed away since the voice of 
the vesper song resounded through its 
cloisters, and the magnificence of 
Romish ceremony illumed its halls; 
and the anion of all these circumstan- 
ces, with the flitting light of the even- 
ing, the numerous swarms of dancing 
gnats, and the passing breezes of the 
ocean, appears to me with one voice, 
and in a deep tone of sentiment, to 
exclaim, ** Sie transit gloria mun- 
di.’ 

The scenery around is liarl 

. The ruin amaheet the 

foe of a hill, that overlooks the 
litle town of Trepewan, th 
which runs a small river, which 
a by the projection of a hill, 
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and further up again meets the eye, 
but apparently without any connection 
with the stream below, and still fur- 
ther up are to be seen the hills whence 
it takes its rise. On the right haud is 
a grove, thick and shady, which 

ears have raised to a state of ma- 
jesty, inimitable by art, and almost 
unsurpassed by nature. Through its 
foliage appear the half-hidden towers 
of the remains of the ancient and go- 
thic Erdline Castle, and the chimneys 
of the newly erected building, which 
is called the Hall, though it retains 
the name of its possessors, as its cog- 
nominal prefix. On the left, is a 
small waterfall, over which a plank is 
cast for the convenience of passengers, 
from the common (on which the pri- 
ory stands) to the high road. Green 
fields, which lie on a steep declivity, 
and terminate in a deep and dark 
glen, through which the same small 
river continues its course to the sea, 
inform the beholder that the agricultu- 
rist has not been idle here. The 
prospect is bounded on this side, and 
in the front, by a ridge of blue hills, 
which have for many ages defied the 
buffets of the winds, and prevented 
the encroachments of the ocean. 

This monastery was founded about 
the year 1488,* by Lord Erdline, un- 
der the name of THe Priory or Sr. 
Francis, oF TrRepewan. Tradition 
preserves the following story as the 
cause-of its erection.t During some 
civil wars, I should suppose the wars 
of York and Lancaster, an old mendi- 
cant friar, travelling near this place, 
was overtaken by the night, which 
was cold and frosty. He went to 
Erdline Castle, and besought that they 
would- give him a night’s lodging, 
which (as the lord was an avaricious 
and cruel man) was refused. The old 
mar, distressed by this treatment, 
withdrew himself to the site of the 
present ruin, where he laid himself 
down on the ground. Overcome with 
fatigue and old age, in addition to the 
inclement weather, he was found the 





* That is, if I may credit an inscription, 
which I myself chanced to find among the 


ruins. 

t I had this story from an old woman of our 
town, of the name of Elizabeth Camdeller, 
who is famous for her legendary knowledge. 
She informed me, that this circumstance was 
related to her by her t-grandfather, who 
had it written in an old book, but which, in a 

fire, in this neighbourhood, was de- 
stroyed. 


erree 





next morning, by a peasant, in adying 
state. When he found himself so near 
dissolution, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Cursed 
be the man who would not open his 
doors unto me, yea, and a ‘malison 
shall rest upon him, till he shall en- 
tomb my bones with a sepulchre, that 
shall atone for my murder.” 

Lord Erdline not only united in his 
disposition the cruelty, rapine, and 
avarice, but also the superstition, so 
prevalent at the period alluded to, 
and being willing rather to submit to 
fatigue, than to the deprivation of his 
riches, he arrayed himself in the weeds 
of a palmer, and travelled to the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury; 
but, as the legend further informs us, 
he could get no rest until he built a 
monastery, and thus enclosed the 
bones of the servant of St. Fran- 
cis, after whom the priory was 
named. 

It was one evening in April or May, 
I forget which, that 1 retired to the 
place I have already described, and 
seated myself on a stone of some mag- 
nitude, which appears once to have 
been the foundation of a part of the 
wall: I sat musing for some time, and 
at last broke out in a soliloquy, 
‘* Here,” said I, ‘‘ the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” 

“ The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 

No more disturbs their deep repose, 


Than Summer evening’s latest sizh, 
hat shuts the rose.” 


The twilight was come, the evenin 
was growing cold; I rose and walke 
through the ruined cloisters. ‘‘ The 
winds of ages,” continued I, ‘have 
swept over the remains of my fellow- 
creatures, which repose under these 
desolated stones, once so revered. 
The glory is departed from these 
walls. How insignificant are the 
things of this world when considered 
in reference to the gulf in which they 
are plunged, at the close of the pil- 
grimage of human kind! and how little 
should we be attaclied to the things 
beneath the skies!” 

** Man wants but little here below.” 
I paused, 
‘* Nor wants that little long,” 
was repeated by a rough voice from 
one corner of the ruin. Istarted from - 
my reverie, and saw a figure standing 
at the entrance of the priory, where 
there was just light enough to discern 
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its form ; by the large hat, the basket 
on one arm, the staff in the other 
hand, and the wooden leg, I soon re- 
cognized old Adam Earnest, a man 
who for some years has travelled this, 
his native county, with ballads and 
other wares. Adam was formerly asai- 
lor, and had fought under Lord Howe, 
at the decisive victory gained over the 
French, on June Ist, 1794. Here he 
lost a leg, and retired upon a small 
pension. Unwilling, however, to re- 
main idle, he continues to this day to 
be a celebrated dealer, (as a Scotch- 
man here observed,) in “lining for 
saul and body.” It has been hinted to 


me, that some of Adam’s articles, of | 


the latter description, are procured 
from some gentlemen who occasionally 
visit the neighbouring coast, and who 
have acquired the very impolite ap- 
pellation of ““Smucc ers.” Be that 
as it may, as I am neither a house- 
keeper nor custom-house officer, I do 
not think it my business to inquire 
into the subject, although it is a prac- 
tice too common in this neighbour- 
hood, and which frequently meets with 
my severe reprehension. 

To return to the subject ; I immedi- 
ately went up to the old man, and 
accosted him ; he returned my salute, 
and after observing that it was a fine 
evening, inquired how it was that I 
constantly liked to retire to such a 
dismai place. ‘“‘ Why do you call it 
dismal, Adam?” said I.—“‘ Indeed 
Master West,” said he, “I have 
heard of very queer sights that have 
been seen here; and to tell the truth, 
I was not much in the mind to come 
up here myself.” —“ Surely,” returned 
I, ‘Adam, youdo not fear such things 
as have been seen here, you who 
have stood the enemy’s cannon, nor 
been afraid, though you saw your 
shipmates falling on every side.”— 
“* Bat,” replied the old man, “ there 
is no need to expose one’s self to what 
is worse than guns, or powder, or any 
thing else of the kind.”—“ That is to 
say, Adam, that I expose myself.” — 
“Why really, master, I don’t mean 
to offend you, and perhaps you may 
be able to say something to frighten 
appearances away; but if I were you, 
I think I should rather walk up by the 
Hall, or down to Treelsick, or any 
where rather than here.” 

** Well, Adam,” said I, “I am 
much obliged to you for your advice, 
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to repeat the latter-end of that pas- 
sage, which you caught me reciting.” 
—‘*Ah!” said the old man, hastily 
wiping away the tear which came into 
his eye, “ that was taught me by one, 
who is dead and gone.”—“ Alas, ‘poor 
Yorick!” thought I.—* Master, con- 
tinued Adam, ‘1 came to tell you 
about him. You have often asked 
me, who it was who wrote the ballad 
of ‘ The Sailor’s Home:’ it was written 
by this man; he lived down in the 
bottom, to the west of the town, in a 
little hut which he and I built toge- 
ther. I'll tell you how I got acquaint- 
ed with him. 

** One day coming along by the side 
of the river, I saw a man sitting on a 
little rock there, with his head on his 
hand; he was well dressed, and so as 
I passed, and he looked up, I put my 
hand to my hat: he leaped from his 
seat, looked at me very earnestly, 
put his hand in his pocket, and pulled 
out some money, which he would have 
given me, but I would not take it; he 
then took my hand, looked at me 
again, and then at the river. Aft last 
I summoned up courage to ask him, 
what he wanted. He looked very 
sad, dropped my hand, folded his 
arms, and turned away. ‘I want 
every thing,’ said he, at last. Have 
you no house, Sir, said I.—‘ No,’ said 
he, ‘ No house, no home, no friends.’ 
I felt very queer, Sir,” continued 
Adam. ‘I took him home to my cot, 
and he slept in my own bed, and the 
next day we built this hut.” ‘ And 
how long is it ago since this took 

lace ?” inquired J. ‘‘ Two years, 
ast September,” said Adam. “ Last 
Thursday (observed he) I was at his 
hut, and he was very ill: I asked him 
if I should go for the doctor; but he 
said,‘ No.’ Now Master West, I know 
something about such things, for when 
I was aboard the Brunswick, I some- 
times helped the doctor there, and my 
old mother, poor soul, knew a great 
deal about herbs; so I went out into 
the fields, and gathered some for poor 
Oliver, (for that was what he called 
himself,) and I boiled them up, and 
gave them to him, and I think they 
did him some good; I was then forced 
to go up to the Eastward, and was 
absent till last night late. I went to 
see the poor gentleman this morning 
again: he was very ill—he took m 
hand—(Ishall never forgetit)—he took 


but 1 want to know-how you were able | my hand—he could scarcely’ speak— 
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‘Adam,’ said he, ‘You alone have 
been kind to me, and therefore, to 
you I shall leave all that I have; it is 
all in “ Tue Cuest in THE CORNER ;” 
take it—keep it—and be happy. As 
for me, forget that ever I was in the 
world. I am going toa place where I 
shall be as happy, as I have been des- 
titate here ;’ he sunk down on his pil- 
low, and ——” Adam could not get 
out the next word—-*‘ And died,” said 
I.—* Yes,”’ said the old man, resum- 
ing more fortitude, ‘‘ poor fellow, he’s 
gone!”—* Well,” said I, “‘ my 

old friend, I am much obliged to you 
for your story.”—“ Stop,” said he, 
“ Thave a favour to request, and that 
is, that you will go down to Oliver’s 
hut with me to-morrow morning, 
when, as it is Good Friday, you will 
have a holiday.”—*‘ True,” said I, 
** Adam; and so to-morrow morning, 
about nine o’clock, I will go with you 
to your friend’s hut.” 

During our conversation, we had 
left. the ruin, and had by this time 
nearly got to the town, and after afew 
minutes more, we arrived at my apart- 
ments. I entered, and invited the old 
man in with me: we walked into my 
little parlour: the fire was burning 
bright, my candle lighted on the table, 
and my little dog lying on the hearth. 
I desired Mrs. Mannil, my iandlady, 
to procure some ale forthe old man, 
which he soon drank, and left me to 
my cogitations. I had long since given 
over suppers; in lieu of which, I gene- 
rally read some passages out of a good 
author, and digested them with a whiff 
of tobacco. I lighted my pipe, and 
stretching out my hand tomy bookcase, 
took down my Virgil, and began to 
read that part of the Second Book of 
the Eneid, where Eneas describes the 
sacking of Troy. I had been very 
much engaged during the former part 
of the day, and I rather apprehend 
that this was the cause, that very soon 
after [had sat down, I fell asleep, and 
dreamt that the following curious oc- 
currence ha ed to me.— 

I thought that the eventful night, of 
which I had been reading, was return- 
ed, and that I was a principal actor 
in those scenes; I descended the 
wooden fabric, which looked to me 
more like a ship than a horse. I 
lighted my torch; and, sheathed in re- 
falgent armour, rushed to the first 
house I saw, and set it on fire. 
The flames rose, and the inhabitants 
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were alarmed. The soldiers rushed in, 
all was- noise and confusion. I felt 
then compunction for what I had 
done, and endeavoured to stop the 
slaughter, but in vain. At a distance 
I saw Ulysses, with his troops, mak- 
ing tremendous havock. As he ap- 
proached me, instead of the Ithacen- 
sian hero, it was Adam Earnest. 
“Adam,” said I, as he hobbled by 
me, sheathed in armour, with a tall 
plume in his helmet, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you?”” He made no re- 
ply, but by a stern look, and flourish- 
ing his sword, exclaimed to his sol- 
diers, ‘‘Be men, O Grecians, and 
revenge the blood of the great Achil- 
les, and of the heroes who have fallen 
in the war.” So saying, he passed by 
me, and mingled in the crowd. As 
soon as I left him, I met Paris, ‘‘ Vil- 
lain Paris,” exclaimed I, “‘ turn and 
meet your fate.” So saying, I struck 
him a violent blow with my sword, 
and awoke from fictitious war to real 
tumult. My little dog, upon hearing 
me call Paris, which is his name, had 
put his paws on my knee, andI had 
discharged a violent blow on his head 
with my pipe, which immediately 
broke to.pieces, and set my little 
fellow barking. I soothed him, turned 
him into his kennel, and snatching up 
my candle, which was almost burned 
to the socket, made off to bed. 
( To be continued. ) 
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ON THE SHADES OF DIFFERENCE IN THE 
HUMAN CHARACTER. 
Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you 
would insert the following Essay in 
your entertaining Magazine. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Henry JOHNSTONE. 


In characters that bear the greatest 
resemblance to each other, the skilful 
eye can easily trace well-marked and 
distinct features of difference. Con- 
sider the human species where we will, 
we shall always observe a peculiar 
cast of mind distinguishing every part 
of it. The similarity of occupations 
and interests, which consolidates a 
number of persons into one plan of 
action, cannot, even though it con- 
tinues to operate for a considerable 
period, entirely efface the impression 
set upon us at our births by the form- 
ing hand of nature. Were we to asso- 
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ciate two children from their tenderest 
years, in a fellowship of amusements 
and pursuits, and constantly endea- 
vour to induce a belief that they were 
to remain thus united throughout, there 
would nevertheless, I am persu 
be found in the physiognomy of their 
souls a very perceptible contrast, both 
as to colouring and formation. Look 
as narrowly as we may among our 
fellow creatures, we shall find none of 
them twins in every circumstance ; 
there may be a general, but there 
cannot be a perfect similitude. 
Premising thus then, it should 
seem, that to a certain extent singu- 
larity forms a part in the composition 
of us all. Indeed, were it otherwise, 
a disgusting sameness would prevail 
in every link of the mental chain. We 
should proceed from century to cen- 
tury in the dull and confined walk of 
our ancestors, without once desiring 


to deviate from the beaten track with | folio 


the daring step of originality. Genius 
would then be fettered in its exercise ; 
the charms of novelty would fail to 
give it expansion; and the yet unat- 
tained summits of glory, be barren of 
attraction. Now, as every soul is 
formed in a mould, in some parti- 
cular peculiar to itself, there is, by 
consequence, an ardent inclina- 
tion to fathom the unfathomed, and 
exceed the unexceeded, always ac- 
tive. 

There is a pes impulse in 
every human breast, that will eventu- 
ally conduct, though many stumbling- 
blocks should intervene, to the point 
of its decision. It is in vain to at- 
tempt to alter the work of the Supreme 
Architeet, for though it be possible to 
rain it, it is impossible to reform or 
better its constitution. Education, it 
has been said, may éffect much, and 
this I have never doubted. It can 
afford to uninformed genius, instruc- 
tion as to the best route of that jour- 
ney it thirsts to commence, by setting 
before it the collected labour of ages, 
the glorious results of foregene wis- 
dom, and the inestimable treasures 
handed down to posterity from the 
ancient world. It can doubtless mar- 
shal its ideas, and give them a regu- 
larity essential to success; but I deny 
that it can at all amend the previous 
bias of the mind. The powerful pre- 
possessions which we so tenaciously 
cherish—the as powerful antipathies 
which we cannot evercome—prove a 

5 


pre-direction ef our faculties which we 
rm with us, our companions in 

the cradle and in the nursery, they 

must continue u j 


active, 
aded, | even to the coaclusion of omy ma 


ing om earth. Arbitrary habits can- 
not destroy them, nor attacks of 
adversity shake them off: we 
strive to flee them, but they will follew 
us as the shadow the body; we may 
use efforts to dispossess them of our 
bosoms, but they will maintain their 
empire till the frail fleshy coil is min- 
gled with the original dust. 


——— 


Remarks on “An Essay on Modern 
Poetry.” 
Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—You will oblige one of the read- 


ers of your Magazine, by inserting the 
ing Remarks that 


In offering a few remarks en the spi- 
rited paper refersed to above, I shail 
by observing that I agree in 
general with G. M. in his sentiments 
respecting poetry. The present race 
Sane : with 
iterary erime ificing every 
thing to effect, or rather to eclat. To 
startle, surprise, and astonish,—to 
torture the feelings with vielent lan- 


guage, monstrous and dis- 


disastrous conclusion, seems to he 
oes ject of the fashionable bard, ra- 


and abiding, and which, like the har- 
Sg a eR same, but 
ays lovely. contemporary 
autre peednenintanaals 


which are directly forgotten; like 
to 


eloquence which wias over the under- 
standing, and persuades the will. 
I agree with G. M. in thinking that 
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interesting in their natural colours, 
and unexaggerated forms, than to 
awaken attention to what is wild and 
romantic ; and that success in the for- 
mer is the true test of fine poetical ge- 
nius. The pure inspirations of nature, 
the transparent stream of imagination, 
whose clear bottom shews the precious 
stones of thought and wisdom richly 
spread,—is a manifestation of a far 
more exalted genius, than the skill 
shown in narrating the wonders of 
some tale, the materials of which are 
easily found. 

I can also cheerfully subscribe to 
G. M.’s opinion of Wordsworth, by 
far the most original and imaginative, 
and, in a word, the most poetical poet 
of the present age, and indeed, with 
a very few exceptions, of any other. 
But I think G. M. has treated our 
modern bards with injustice. Let him 
reprobate their taste as much as he 

s, but let him not deny them 
for his silence does) powerful and 
enchanting genius. Scott, Southey, 
Byron, and Moore, have committed 
faults; but they are more splendid 
and poetical in their faults, than many 
admitted English poets are in their 
most accurate and elaborate passages. 
For my part, I would plead for no 
exclusive taste in poetry ; the roman- 
tic has its charms as well as the classi- 
cal, and it will always be popular 
with the greatest number of readers. 

The romantic poetry of England is 
infinitely preferable to the correct and 
cold declamation of the French poets, 
who avoid every thing romantic in 
poetry, tanquam scopuli. May our 
poets go on romancing to the end of 
the world, rather than turn back to 
the insipid prettiness, and endless 
self-imitation, of the school founded by 
Boileau and Pope. 

As we have no reason to expect 
that the people of England will ever 
become philosophers and critics, we 
have no need to prophesy that Scott, 
Southey, Moore, and Byron, will ever 
be pe roman Ariosto and Wieland, 
and other romantic poets, have long 
been the favourite authors of the suc- 
cessive generations of Italy and Ger- 
many. The tawdry Darwin, and the 
feeble Hayley. have indeed been po- 
pular, will be so no more ;—but 
did they ever affect and enchant our 
minds like Scott and Southey ? 

The popularity of the poets whom 
G. M. depreciates, arises from causes 
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too deeply seated in human nature 
ever to be destroyed. In spite of all 
the critics in the world, the reader 
will love what delights him, without 
knowing why, or caring wherefore. 
With respect to Moore, though he 
flutters about and about Parnassus, 
like the humming-bird sipping dew 
and honey as he flies, yet there is a 
beauty on his wings, and a sweetness 
in his song, so exquisite, that the 
lovers of elegance, fancy, and melody, 
“ will not willingly let him die.” And 
as to Southey and Scott, there is ima- 
gination and poetical inveation enough 
in them, to make twenty of many 
such poets as have been admitted into 
the list. 

I can say amen to G. M.’s praise of 
Campbell’s chaste, coy, and healthy 
muse. Campbell isthe most accurate 
and spotless of all our modern bards; 
but he must not be compared in genius 
and power with some of those whom 
G. M. has slighted. Criticism can be 
of no use unless it is just: let all have 
their due, and let us not contemn 
mighty genius, because it is not cor- 
rect, nor unduly exalt inferior genius 
because it is. 


ca 
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STANZAS 
IN ADMIRATION OF WINTER. 


WHEN spring approaching decks the green, 
And cheers with smiles the length’ning day, 
We turn from Winter's dreary scene, 
Aud feel, and own, the genial ray. 


But winter, too, can charm the soul; 
Though frosts and storms are in bis train, 

And blust’ring Eurus’ sullen howl 
Proclaims fis unrelenting reign. 


Though scarce one songster greet the dawn, 
Nor Sol long ling’ring cheer the night, 

I will not mourn the silent lawn ; 
I will not sigh for absent light. 


The gentle Redbreast’s morning song 
Shall well supply the tunefal choir ; 
While ev’ning sees a social throng 
With me surround the cheerful fire. 
And O when o’er the southern bill, 
Cynthia her silver lamp displays, 
Who, but would wish ’twere winter still? 
While o’er heav’n’s broad expanse they 
gaze. 
Yet, if beneath the furious blast 
We almost wish the season gone, 
Mark! when the bitter storm is past, 
How sweetly smiling spring comes = 


Hexham, Feb. 26th, 1822. 
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Palida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas, 
Regumque tarres.-— 


TIME rides upon the chariot-wheels of death, 
Crushing its millions at each revolution! 
Saul slew his thousands, and the mighty 
David 
Bade the cold moral shiver light upon 
A host more mighty still 
Bat this insated monarch’s vengeful pow’r, 
Like the ambitious Roman Emperor, 
Gluts his capricious rage alike on all.— 
Age, sex, king, beggar, feel the direful 
scourge, 
And more are sacrific’d without restraint 
Than e’er were immolate or bow’d beneath 
The superstitious ear of Juggernaut! 
* * + * 


HOoRAce. 





*Tis thus he rides; though not with mighty 





pomp, 
No pageant bears his hid quence, 
Or vain de forewarns of his approach. 
No herald blasts the clarion’s hoarser notes, 
To tell on whom he feasts his appetite, 
Or where the dreary carnage rages most! 

+ + + ~ 


Tis thas he drives—tho’ silent as the forms 
Of fairy apparitions play upon 
The banied finay of the fev’rish brain, 
At the lone hoar of night's dim murkiness— 
Or as the quiet shadow dances o’er 
The silent lake, unknown, unnoticed ! 

* * ~ * 


He mounts his winged Pegasus of fate, 

Wand’ ring in foaming majesty his course, 

Unaw’d and unrestrain’d from the brow serene 

Of heav’n’s high top to the dark cave below, 

Where nightly prowls the fierce banditti 
forth. 

Disease in palid state stalks out to bear 

His gloomy train, and Death, tho’ last, not 


east, 
Closes in ghastly consequence the rear ! 


Lostwithiel, December 29th, 1821. 


—_—— 


LINES 
Written on the loss of a Friend, who died of the 
Yellow Fever, in the Havanah. 


WHAT means this sad despondency of mind, 
These languid feelings and this drooping heart ; 
That all my hopes are now as light as wind ; 
And nought of sunshine to my breast impart ? 
Nature around in gayest vesture smiles, 
And yields her roses to the breathing air ; 
The birds are cheerfal, and with artless wiles 
Indalge their feelings, and avoid the snare. 
Then should not I by sympathy ake 
The joys that fill the songsters of the spring? 
Ah no, the grief with which our bosoms ache 
Too deeply fester and too quickly sting. 
Yet once, but ah! that once is distant now, 
Tis lost like years beyond the whelming flood, 
Each festive pleasure did my breast endow, 
} cogeewesh my spirits, revel’d in my blood. 

ut soon the flowers that grow on fancy’s 


. 


~ stem, 
Droop by degrees with every added year; 





My soul then sicken’d, and I lost the 
Saat conta my sorrow, and that chesk'd my 


ear. 

Ah! when I turn with retrospective view 

To years, to days, to moments, that I dread, 

That, wing’d with pleasure, ever gaily flew, 

When pass’d with him I now lamentas dead; 

When I refer to ev’ry sanguine wish 

That fir’d oar bosom with unfading joy, 

The be we snar’d, or caaght ihe tangled 
8 


And each enjoyment of the raptur’d boy; 
Sudden a tear, that childish may be deem’d, 
Starts as a tribute to an early friend, 
Whose breast with gen’rous feelings always 
Like his. perh il 

e his, perhaps my voyage soon will end; 
outs coun anaber “vith the hallow’d 


Freed from its shackles, my blest soul shall 
soar 

To realms whence sorrow has for ever fled, 

Where pangs of parting will be felt no more. 

Pupil of sorrow, thoagh in years but young, 

Vers’d in this school, and burden’d by a load, 

Long have I listen’d to the syren sop 

That anguish still continues to forebode. 


I lost my father when an artless child, 
Too young to feel his value or his loss, 
My ardent soul was then as natare wild, 
And blest if mounted on a wooden horse. 
Perhaps some gambols had engag’d my 

thought, 
Some pleasing bauble, or some pastime dear, 
When the sad news some messenger had 
brought, 

And the eye glisten’d with a tender tear. 
Perhaps I still contina’d at my sport, 
And still was happy as I ion be ore, 
Nor knew the meaning of the dread report, 
That my dear Alfred would return no more. 
Oh! could his spirit in my sight appear, 
And the lov’d shade but bless me with a smile, 
I’d freely tell my little a here, 
And ev’ry sorrow in this worid of guile ; 
That those I valued and esteein’d as dear, 
Had feign’d their friehdship with the vilest 


art, 

That ere my youth had reach’d its sixteenth 
year, 

It stang me deeply, and transfix’d my heart. 


’Tis clear that, as the circling years . 
_, 7 their course o’er man’s devoted 
ead, 
Onr former pleasures we no longer heed, 
And ore once valo’d with indifference 
tre: 


In verdant groves and ever-blooming vales, 
T’ve oft in childhood pass’d my happy hoars, 
Play’d in the woodlands, sported in the dales, 
Lain on the herbage and the fi t flow’rs ; 
Bat now the scene of beauty is y'd, 

Lost is the lively verdare of the trees, 

The charms of nature in my senses fade, 

And my soul sickens at the passing breeze. 
Nor can the prospects ing on my sight 
Cheer the dark night that es my gloomy 


Though once, alas! they could bestow de- 
t, 


And yield to life nest. 
When sorrows press upon my ing soul 
With native ardour to that bourn it tends, 
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Pants to arrive at that celestial goal 
Where ev’ry wish in pure fraition ends. 
A gloomy mantle o’er my soul is cast, 
ile my dear Alfred in these regions strays, 
And —— my youthfal moments are not 
s’ 


I still must walk in solitary ways. 

Were I as y as my dearest friend, 
Pleasure w mark the progress of my days: 
Delight if bis without alloy orend, 
Where spirits dwell adorn’d with brightest 


rays, 
But loft bobind in trouble and es 
I mourn in silence for my Alfred 5 
we partakes the joys which angels 
share, 
And views the tears surviving friendship shed. 
Thus, while the flow’r of ripening beauty dies, 
His body mingled with unconscious clay, 
Like righteous Samuel, taaght, and 
wise, 
His spirit basks in everlasting day. 
Bat these events are hast’ning to a close, 
And wild romantic elegy must cease, 
je spirit —_- short te 
mercy whispers happiness ace. 
JOHN WALTER, Dickapogate. 
aE 


THE DYING BELIEVER. 





The ing Lines were found in the Coat Pocket 
Mr. William Mc Lean, of Edinburgh, who 
March 16, 1788, a man of exemplary piety. 


Come, stingless Death, heave o’er; lo here’s 


In biosdy diwastere, by his band who was, 

And is, and shall be. Jordan, cut thy stream, 
Make channels dry ; I bear my Father’s name 
Stampt on my brow. I’m ravish’d with my 


crown, 

It o so bright. Down with all glory, 
own, 

That worlds can give. I see the pearl 7 

The golden street, where blessed pa 8 on 

The tree of life, floods gushing from the 


throne, 
Call me to joys ; begone, short woes, be- 


1 liv’d'to die, but now I die to live ; 
I do enjoy more than I did believe : 


The. e, into possession sends, 
Faith in fruition, hope in glory ends. 
— 

ON DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 
FIERCE lions ing for their prey! and then 
Daniel thrown in! and Daniel yet remain 

Alive !—There was a Lion in the den, 
Wes Daniel's friend, or Daniel had been 
ten thousand lions I’d not fear, 
bat only Daniel’s Lion there. 
——— 
ON THE GOSPEL. 





Am 
Had 
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ON SECRET SINNERS. 
Sucu men are like to owls ; they take delight 
To ae the night their day; their day the 
night : 
They hate the sun, and love dark corners best ; 
Bat they shall how! when day birds are at rest. 


—— 
WRITTEN FOR MY PRAYER BOOK. 


Almighty Fountain of eternal bliss, 
Great ! in tender mercy grant me this, 
That as I read this sacred book, inspire 
My soul with ardent zeal, and heav’nly fire ; 
Let me with faith thy holy traths pursue, 
And keep my God for ever in my view. 
Sprang from thy bounty, all I have is thine ; 
O fill my breast with gratitade divine ; 
Accept the contrite breathings of my heart, 
And what my weakness. wants, may grace 
impart ; 
Teach me to pray, and whatsoe’er I do, 
Be thou, my God, for ever in my view. 


Trembling, I kneel before thy awful throne, 
To thee my thoughts and all my wants are 


own: 
O cleanse these thoughts, and pure affections 


give, 
And through thy mercy bid a sinner live. 
And may thy Spirit inward strength renew, 
To keep my God for ever in ", view! 


ENRY Pope. 
New York, March 2, 1821. 


ee — 


EXTEMPORE LINES, 
On reading the Bible ;—written on board H. M. 
Ship Thames, Aug. 1810.—Ry W.B. 
Mysterious Book! thou harbinger of joy, 
Sure solace of affliction’s bitter draughts ; 
Thy pages all our cancer’d cares destroy, 
And blant the points of death’s unerring 
8 Ss. 


Mysterious Book! by inspiration giv’n, 
‘o man unworthy such divine bequest ; 
= pages, offspring of the hand of Heav’n, 
‘oint out the way to be for ever blest. 
Why should I doubt? or why this erring soul 
Seek comfort or redress from other source? 
Great God ! among thy saints my name enrol, 
And to my present faith add tenfold force. 


ee 
ON CONSCIENCE, 


In the year 1820. col. 843, it was 
asked by Mr. B. of London, “ What 
is Conscience?” To this question se- 
veral replies were published in Febra- 
ary, 1821, one of which was by a lady. 
But our fair correspondent thinking 
that the subject has not been sufli- 
ciently examined, begs that the obser- 
vations subjoined, may be inserted. 
The remarks thus connected with the 

uestion, containing no animadver- 
sions on what has preceded, the wri- 
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ter’s views cannot, on this account, be 
involved in any obscurity. 


Mr. Epirtor. P 
Sirx,—A communication of mine, sign- 
ed A. F. on Conscience, I thank you 
for inserting, agreeably to my wish, 
in the Imperial Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1821. I shall again feel myself 
obliged if you will allow the early ap- 
pearance of the subjoined. 

I think the gentleman who in the 
first instance proposed the question— 
** What is Conscience ?”’ has not, at 

resent received a sufficient reply ;— 
‘or this reason, I shall take the liberty 
to answer him more fully than I did 
before. I conceive this to be a very 
interesting subject. The correct mean- 
ing of the word Conscience, is a thing, 
many more than Mr. J. B. of London, 
desire, and one by which thousands 
would be benefited. It has been 
justly remarked by Theologius, that 
**This question deserves a very seri- 
ous attention, because Christians in 
general appeal to the decisions of 
Conscience, in order to justify their 
deportment.” It is generally believed 
that this same quality, (which must 
necessarily be divine,) is perfectly 
competent thusto decide. This isthe 
opinion of the gentleman whose an- 
swers are inserted with mine—that the 
finger of God is ever present in the 
mind of man, to discover to him truth 
in passing judgment upon his actions ; 
—this I shall attempt to contro- 
vert. 

I am anxious that Conscience should 
be understood—I think it is nothing 
more than the jadgment of the under- 
standing ; which capability of decision 
is increased or limited by the degree 
of instruction and revelation of God’s 
will that has been received; and that 
again, by the measure of natural rea- 
son each individual mind is possess- 
ed of. I think it isseldom, and only 
upon momentous concerns, that the 
Almighty bestows a divine intelli- 
gence. 

I know that those who think Con- 
science to be a divine power, say, it 
is never fully gifted till we are in a 
state of grace ;—I shall, therefore, for 
brevity’s sake, say nothing of the 
faculty those have of distinguishing 
between good and evil, who are not in 
the enjoyment of God’s grace (though 
it seems, according to this, that such 
men’s Consciences must be human.) 

No. 4L.—VoL. IV. 





Those who are in-grace mustof course, 
if any are, be enlightened from heaven. 
This supernatural power, of necessity, 
must direct them in their decision be- 
tween good and evil; they cannot do 
wrong without knowing it. But I 
think no man, let him enjoy “the 
peace of Conscience”’’ as it is express- 
ed, as much as can be, which I take 
to be a sign of the individuals being 
in a state of grace, can himself believe 
he is thus from heaven enlightened; 
I mean with respect to his ordinary 
actions, when he is continually disco- 
vering that he was inthe commissionof 
some sin, the criminality of which he 
never knew till that moment, and then 
only knew from reading, or from in- 
formation from his fellow men. 

I remember myself, when I was 
about 16 years old, being greatly 
attached to religion; my faith was 
Calvinistic; I was full of the love of 
God. Iwas then possibly in a state 
of grace; I acted as uprightly as I 
knew how; I enjoyed a peace of Con- 
science ;—if ever in my past life the 
light of heaven directed me, I am sa- 
tisfied it did then. But I am now a 
convert, and am firmly attached to 
an opposite religion, I have known 
the delight of grace in my present 
faith; this will readily be granted. 
God respects not creeds, if there is 
piety ; but agreeably to our faith we 
act! I now practise daily, deeds, E 
at present think virtuous, butewhich 
my former faith condemned as vicious. 
If God then directed me, it is plain he 
does not now. Still my Conscience is 
as approving as it was then; ‘it is as 
happy. Men of all persuasions die 
in the peace of Conscience; and the 
last deeds of some, done out of piety, 
others die condemning. If Conscience 
is from heaven, it must lead into truth 
in this extremity of life; but is this the 
case? 

It is certain that numbers of good 
men die in the possession of God’s 
grace, whose final disagreement in 
faith and works, proves that Con- 
science must be human ; that it is no- 
thing more than the Understanding. 
The disproportionate possession of 
this power by individuals, and their 
moral and religious information (the 
great guides to the understanding in 
passing judgment upon the will) being 
likewise so unequal, are the causes of 
the differences of Conscience in diffe- 
rent ~ as ~ 

2 
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I class God’s works as natural and 
ordinary, supernatural, or miracu- 
lous. The perfection at which the 
body arrives, and the increase the 
understanding receives in the course 
of life, are the ordinary blessings of 
God. Superior or miraculous qualifi- 
cations of the body, or divine endow- 
ments of the mind, when bestowed 
upon man, I concvive to be extraordi- 
nary or supernatural gifts. The Al- 
mighty’s will is to a great extent 
known all over the world; some na- 
tions, some religions, some men, pos- 
sess more of the truth than others; 
but in general, enough is known to 
direet us in our conceptions of good 
and evil; without the aid of a superna- 
tural light; I mean an unceasing com- 
munication from above to direct us. 

The Almighty, when he creates a 
child, bestows upon it a mind immor- 
tal. His creature is at the birth com- 
pleted. He has not afterwards, as 
the child matures, to add another in- 
stinct to the mind, or enlighten with 
a beam of his divinity, the soul, as it 
issues into the world, to point out his 
will, when his law is already known, 
and the understanding is capable of 
comprehending it. As the infant mind 
matures, the principles, or essentials, 
of morality, are quickly understood 
from inspiration, and religion, and 
revelation, also. These things, when 
we know their importance, are trea- 
sured and deeply imprinted in the 
memory, and any person must see 
how capable the mind is thus ren- 
dered, competently to judge between 

and evil. We all know that the 
Almighty grants to us sometimes, and 
I may say, not very unfrequently, 
upon momentous concerns, a superior 
intelligence ; but this is not general, 
and therefore cannot matter to my 
argument. 

have, I think, now sufficiently 
proved, that Conscience is nothing 
more (as I said at first) than the hu- 
man Understanding, and that limited 
to the information it has received. 

On this momentous subject I shall 
be glad to have the thoughts of others, 
whether they confirm or correct my 
own. There is nothing to which we so 
frequently appeal as to Conscience ; 
but it must be confessed that there is 
scarcely any thing less understood. 


ANNE FITZALLAN. 


Camp- Hill, near Birmingham, 
Oct 9th, 1821. , 





A Political Dream in May, 1821, and 
repeated in May, 1822,—by John 
Bunyan. 

Tue Catholic Question, now agitating 
in the House of Commons, having ex- 
cited a considerable degree of interest 
both among Protestants and Papists, 
will furnish a reasonable apology for 
the insertion of the following dream. 
It is to be lamented that while the ad- 
vocates for this bill are using every 
exertion for the accomplishment of 
their purposes, too many Protestants 
view it with a degree of apathy, for 
which it is difficult to account. 

The important question has long 
been before the public; and it is well 
known, that whatever alterations it 
may have undergone in the modifica- 
tion of its subordinate branches, its 
radical principles remain unaltered. 
Hence, the article which is subjoined, 
though not entirely new, retains all 
its point and original force. It is not 
in the nature of time, either to impair 
truth, or to give to error a new es- 
sence. On this subject, what was 
true in 1821, is not false in 1822. On 
both sides of this question, the dream- 
er has imbodied the principal argu- 
ments, by which the measure has been 
advocated and opposed. The ques- 
tion seems to be placed in a proper 
light; and we want neither Daniel 
nor the wise men of Babylon, to show 
either the vision or its interpreta 
tion.—EpD1TorR. 

After hearing the debates in a cer- 
tain great House on the question of 
giving political power to Roman Ca- 
tholics in this Protestant country, I 
returned home at three in the morn- 
ing, and being exhausted by the atten- 
tion I had given to all the speakers, I 
threw myself on a sofa, and fell fast 
asleep. And as [I slept, I dreamed,- 
and behold a castle, having four tar- 
rets, stood before me :—near to this 
building was a crowd of people, hold- 
ing a consultation, apparently on 
some important subject. I inquired 
of a person who was passing, the 
name of the place, and the cause of 
the assembly. He informed me that 
I was on Tower Hill, and that the 
crowd was composed of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, who were then consi- 
dering the merits of a Petition which 
had been presented to them from the 
wild beasts who inhabited the Tower, 
praying emancipation from confine- 
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ment, and an equal participation in 
all rights and privileges possessed by 
every tame and harmless animal in the 
metropolis—also admission to the 
Select Vestry of the parish, and a 
share in all offices, emoluments, and 
advantages, at present enjoyed by 
the resident inhabitants and house- 
holders. 

I thought I was in time to hear the 
Petition read ; and it set forth, among 
other things, ‘‘that the brutes were, 
properly speaking, lords of the crea- 
tion, being created previously to man: 
that they were also the original inha- 
bitants and possessors of the British 
Isles, which were infested by wolves, 
and other wild animals, before the 
were discovered by man: that, al- 
though they did not deny the truth of 
certain histories respecting the cruel- 
ties, murders, and enormities, of ma- 
ny of their progenitors, nor even that 
they had been sworn enemies both to 
the human race and to all tame ani- 
mals, yet that ever since they had 
become their fellow parishioners in 
the Tower, they had lived harmlessly 
avd peaceably, molesting no one, and 
neither biting, tearing, nor devouring, 
any thing but their daily food: that, 
so far from being injurious, they had 
contributed very greatly to the emolu- 
ment and security of the Tower ; and 
that in evidence of this their good con- 
duct they could bring forward the tes- 
timony of their keeper, and also that 
of many monkeys, pelicans, and other 
respectable and defenceless animals, 
who had lived for years in the Tower 
with them in undisturbed security. 
For these, and other reasons, they 
prayed emancipation from their pre- 
sent state of oppression and unjust 
confinement.” 

Perceiving the favourable manner 
in which the Petition was listened to, 
and fearing, as the crowd was rapidly 
increasing, that I might not be able 
to escape before the wild beasts should 
be liberated, I was happy to learn 
that counter-meetings had been held 
in Lamb’s Conduit and Cateaton- 
Streets, Nag’s Head Court, Hounds- 
ditch, and Cow Cross; at which Peti- 
tions had been voted and forwarded 
from the various tame animals in the 
metropolis against the emancipation 
of their wild fellow-subjects in the 
Tower. One of these Petitions stated, 
“that since the wild beasts acknow- 
ledged the Lion as theiz sightful 





Sovereign, whezever he may happen 
to be resident, and were perpetually 
swearing obedience to his will and 
commands, they could not be re- 
lied on as trust-worthy subjects of 
King George 1V. who was nothing but 
a man.” 

A grave old gentleman entreated 
honourable members coolly to weigh 
this fair objection— he was, however, 
silenced by a shrewd and powerfal 
orator, who reminded the assembly 
that the Lions, having for the last 200 
years been regularly washed every Ist 
of April, had been purged by degrees 
of all their natural ferocity, and they 
would certainly require nothing of 
their subjects inimical to the peace of 
the nation at large, or to the autho- 
rity of their well-beloved human bro- 
ther on the Throne.—/( A loud shout of 
Hear, hear! )—WHaving confirmed the 
solidity of this argument, no one had 
courage to answerit. Another Peti- 
tion reminded the meeting, that the 
wild beasts were in the constant habit 
of maintaining that no faith was to 
be kept either with men or tame ani- 
mals; and that they were in the habit 
of taking an oath, that, should it be 
considered for the good of the wild 
fraternity, they might tear and slangh- 
ter other animals as a matter of con- 
science, 

Another grave man now entreated 
the assembly to allow this fact to pos- 
sess its just and proper weight with 
them; so that, if they would not listen 
to argument, they would at least re- 
gard a proof of such nature. A flou- 
rishing fellow, however, quashed all 
this by stating, that what the wild 
beasts promised on their honour to 
the tame animals, or to man, was 
of much more importance than all 
the oaths they took to their. Cre- 
ator. 

After the Counter-petitions had all 
been read, I thought the debate con- 
tinued as follows :—‘‘ Mr. Chairman, 
all beasts have equal rights—they 
have been obedient subjects, and 
peaceable inhabitants.”—‘* What do 
you mean?” replied another: “ why, 
one got loose and killed the keeper’s 
wife in the Tower; and a relation of 
his, at Exeter ‘Change, broke out, 
and ate two monkeys. Another wild 
beast got out near Salisbury, at- 
tacked the Exeter mail-coach, tore 
one of the horses, and killed a dog ; 
and wherever they haye got loose 
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they have always done the same: and 
as for the Tower, if they have lived 
harmlessly there, it has been for 
this plain reason, that they have not 
had the power of doing mischief, 
which very power you now wish to 
allow them.” 

* Bat,” said another, ‘“‘they may 
be let out safely now, for they are 
ready to give security ; they will give 
bonds, and sign and seal any thing 
you please.” —“ Hang it,” exclaimed 
another, ‘‘ but they can claw it to pie- 
ces as soon as they have signed it.” — 
“Sir,” said one, ‘‘a gentleman has 
most unjustly reproached wild beasts 
as bloody and ferocious in their dis- 
positions ; I can disprove such asser- 
tions altogether, and put beyond doubt 
the fact, that all wild beasts have at 
times been generous, grateful, and 
honourable: in proof of this univer- 
sal characteristic in wild beasts, I 
will appeal to the story of Andro- 
cles in history, and to the fable of the 
Bear, who so carefully whisked the 
flies from his master’s face while he 
was asleep.” 

*-T’ll tell you what,” observed an 
honourable Member; “ you had bet- 
ter let them all out directly ; for they 
have grown so much stronger latterly 
than formerly, that, if you do not, 
they will soon force their way out 
without leave.” 

No one present seemed to think this 
argument worth answering, since all 
remembered our successful opposition 
to the French Revolution, and the glo- 
rious end of the battle of Waterloo. 
“<T am for letting them out,” said an- 
other, ‘‘ because I am sure that we 
enjoy so much light, knowledge, and 
freedom, now, compared with what 
we did when England was covered 
with wolves, that people will not suffer 
themselves to be torn to pieces as they 
used to be formerly.” 

Another advocate for the claims, 
who had been conversant with many 
foreign menageries in the course of 
his life, appeared to think, that, so far 
from there being any real grounds for 
alarm, the wild beasts, when released, 
would, from the natural principles 
of gratitude and self-interest, be found 
among the most orthodox, pacific, 
and loyal, of ail His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and even afford considerable 
assistance in keeping in order cer- 
tain refractory animals, who, under 
the present system, were often show- 





ing their teeth, and giving him con- 
siderable trouble; and as this advo- 
cate was known to be. much in the 
secrets of Government, his notion 
seemed to take surprisingly with all, 
except with those who apprehended, 
that, when the wild beasts should 
once feel their own strength, they 
would set up for themselves, and 
only concede to this modern champion 
of their claims the privilege of being 
devoured last. 

Another Member affirmed, that 
“‘times were completely altered, and 
that therefore wild beasts and every 
thing else must be altered too.”— 
“Yes,” said one, “‘ but what has made 
the alteration? Has it not been the 
putting down the power of these fero- 
cious animals? If you are sensible of 
the blessings of light, freedom, secu- 
rity, and peace, then keep them while 
you have them; and if so, you will 
continue those under control who have 
never allowed these blessings to other 
animals than those of their own frater- 
nity.” He also added, “ Suppose 
you let them out, and they should be- 
gin their old tricks of tearing and de- 
vouring, how are you to get them in 
again >” He was, however, silenced 
by cries of ‘‘Order, Order! and a 
reprimand from the Chairman, that 
his expression, “old tricks,’ was 
unparliamentary, and that any refe- 
rence to future evil could only be spe- 
culative. 

The facts which had been brought 
forward were, however, deemed likely 
to have some effect on the minds of 
impartial hearers, and it was there- 
fore considered advisable to divert 
them from close consideration: and, 
in order to effect this, I thought a 
lively little old man stepped forward 
as a volunteer with a violin under 
his arm, and said, ‘*‘ Mr. Chairman, 
I will sing you a song on this sub- 


ject;” on which he began, and I 


thought I never heard a more musical 
voice than that of the old man. He 
skipped round and round like a bird 
on his perch, and brought such me- 
lodious sounds out of his violin as 
made all ‘the people cry out, *‘ Hear, 
hear!” and clap their hands with 
ecstacy. The following, I thought, 
was his song :— 


“ Through this grand conciliation, 
We “hall be a happy nation. 
aa rows cach savage beast, 
Grate’ Af for our favours past. 
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Blessed day when all are free! 
Let them out, my friends, and see.” 

Now, [ suppose, it will be allowed 
that there was more sound than sense 
in all this, yet it had such an effect on 
the hearers, that they seemed indis- 
posed to hear any one else, and there 
was a general cry of ‘‘ Question, Ques- 
tion!’ A Member indeed ventured to 
say, “Mr. Chairman, on a subject 
of this serious importance to us and to 
our children, is it to be supposed that 
we shall allow ourselves to be fiddled 
out of our old English understanding 
and common sense?” But, perceiving 
that he was against the question, they 
soon coughed him down; and only 
one more speaker would they listen 
to: this was a bald-headed man, 
who pleased them much by reminding 
them that there was once a lioness 
who used to suffer her keeper to go 
into her den whenever he pleased; 
from which circumstance he asserted 
it was proved that wild beasts were 
by nature friendly to mankind; and 
after dwelling most forcibly on this 
wondrous piece of disinterested hospi- 
tality, he added, “One good turn de- 
serves another.” 

This was enough—They were now 
ripe for emancipation ; and strangers 
being ordered to withdraw, I was 
most happy to find it possible to obey 
the command, lest I should feel the 
fraternal hug of so many lions, tigers, 
bears, and leopards. Just as I was 
passing Allhallows Barking, I thought 
some one had conveyed the joyful re- 
sult of the mecting to the Tower; and 


the universal howl, growl, and scream, | 


of exultation emitted from the dens of 
the various animals, terrified me so 
greatly, that I awoke, and behold it 
was a dream. 


—_—_—— 
LIBERALITY,. 
ArisToTLe being reproved for bestow- 
ing charity on an unworthy object, an- 
swered, “ I gave it to the man in mise- 
ry, and not to his manners.”—Dr. 
Johnson acted in the same noble spi- 


rit, for having been a great friend to | y 


an author, whose character afterwards 
proved infamous, he observed in reply 
to one that expressed his wonder at 
his having been so long deceived ; 
**They who look constantly upon the 
ground will see dirt, but I desire al- 
ways to have higher objects.” 
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STAMPS ISSUED FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
Tue following is an account of the 
number of Stamps issued for News- 
papers, for the years 1801 and 1821, 
together with amount of duty, 
omitting fractions. 

LONDON NEWSPAPERS, 1801, £. 

Daily. umber. Duty. 
English Chronicle - 136,650 1,908 
General Evening Post - 500 2,807 
London Chronicle - 227,500 3,317 
Lioyd’s Evening Post - 99,611 1,452 
Morning Advertiser - 500 9,078 
Morning Chronicle - 627,500 7,692 
Morning Herald - 762,500 11,119 
Morning Post - $12,500 4,557 
Oracle ~ - 641,025 7,889 
Porcupire; with Heart of 

Oak - - 191,000 2,785 
Public Ledger; with 

London Packet - 634,250 7,791 
St. James’s Chronicle ; 

with London Journal - 243,500 3,551 
The Times ; with Evening 

Mail - - 1,085,750 15,833 
Traveller; with Commer- 

cial Chronicle - $23,500 4,717 
True Briton; with San - 804,000 11,725 
betemay Evening Post 129,750 1,892 
Craftsman ; with Selector 70,250 1,024 
Johnson’s Sunday Monitor 97,500 1,421 
London Recorder; with 

Westminster Journal - 71,000 1,035 
Old British Spy - 6,250 91 
Sunday Review . 35,450 516 
Weekly Dispatch . 17,000 247 
York’s Political Review ,000 291 

Three Weeks. 
Police Gazette - 22,000 320 
Total number of London 


Newspapers which can a 
be distinguished 
Provincial Newspapers 
and Stamps issaed for 


7,073,486 103,155 








the supply of London 
Papers, not specified in 
the above account, which 
cannot be distingui 9,011,419 131,416 
Total number of Newspa- ——- 
per Stamps issued - 16,084,905 234,571 
LODON NEWSPAPERS, 1821. x. 
Daily. Namber. Daty. 
British Press; with Globe 777 12,938 
British Traveller - 81,575 1,359 
Courier - - 1,594,500 26,575 
Morning Advertiser; with 
Sunday Advertiser - 970,000 16,166 
ing Chronicle - - 990,000 16,500 
Morning Herald - 875,000 14,583 
Morning Post - 630,500 10,508 
New a -° - 846,000 14,100 
Public Ledger - 430500 7,175 
Star - - 410,073 6,834 
Statesman ;- with Consti- 
tution - - 239,150 3,985 
Sun - - 170,000 2,833 
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Number. Duty. CONVERSATION, 
ip Times; with Evening ame ' “ 
:, , “ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
Traveller; with Commer- more than any man in all Venice. His reasons 
cial and Sanden Gare o are as two s of wheat hid in two bushels 
nicle 386,500 6,441 | of chaff; Low shall seek all day ere you find 
True Briton oW ok . 165,600 2,760 them; and, when ) you have them, they are not 
Bagiish Chronicle - +«-100,800 ners | "e ocemh” a 
ee ee | ae hele by nature to a certain 
with Baldwin’s Journal 577,500 9,625 | extent a sociable animal, it may be 
London fest Week 102,000 1,700 | needless to inquire, In what consists 
a the chief pl hich h i 
Bars Werly Borah 1zgaso aani| meus lease Gh he, ders 
Bell's Weekly Messenger 622,700 8,711) 4a qh ated . ’ 
British Luminary 52,500 875 though it must certainly be allow- 
British tee; with ed, that instinct is the first incitement 
British Freeholder, Bri- to cultivate society, conversation, or 
tish Mere London the pleasure arising from a familiar 
Moderator, London and interchange of sentiments, ought not 
tional Register vandNor- to be classed amongst the least of the 
wich Courier - 36,000 600 | foundations of social intercourse. Al- 
Branswick - 22,392 373 | though it is true, that society at large 
Catholic Advocate - 18,545 309 | may be, at the bottom, considered but 
pa nar a: yey = a refinement of self-love, the gratified 
Sineninse “ - 4197S 2 366 self-love, arising from conversation, 
Guardian p a 88,150 1,469 is essentially different from the sordid 
John Bull - 468,002 7,800 acceptation of that term : I mean that 
John Ball’s British Journal 2,000 33 acceptation of it, in which it is under- 
London Gazette 160,000 2,666 | stood as implying that propensity of 
—— 506,500 8,44, | mankind to herd together, and contri 
Nicholson’s Price Current 7,400 123 | MANZINGE 60 Hore togeines, ane comui- 
Observer . - 714,000 11,900 | bute each his part, to be laid up in 
Observer of the Times - 55,150 919 | store for the purpose of alleviating, or 
Real John Ball 77,568 1,292 | averting, the evils to which, in the 
Wooler’ oo Gazette 66,500 1,108 | course of providence, he may at some 
Aurora Borealis - 24,600 410 | future time be exposed. 
Bell’s Price Current - 10,000 166| In conversation, as in every other 
British Monitor - 25,075 417 | intellectual acquirement, there are 
Christian Re - 24,650 410/ great differences amongst men; and 
Cobbett's Register ie 825 13 | so. very great are these differences, 
County Chrosicle; with that some have strenuously urged the 
County Herald - 226,500 3,775 ” my anges * 
County Literary Chronicle 1,500 25 | necessity of natural abilities being 
Englishman ; with Mirror possessed by an individual who would 
of the Times - 137,750 2,295 | shine in this sphere of polite accom- 
sel 3 ent Obs - , = plishment ; true it is, that to converse 
Law Chronicle. ~—«11'100_~—«sg8s | freely, and not hurt the feelings of the 
Literary Gazette “ 60,197 1,003 | Present or absent,—to express opini- 
Marwade’s Price Current 1,099 1s | Ons openly and not intrusively,—to 
7 Register - — Pf occupy the attention of those amongst 
irror - - , k 
Philanthropic Gazette - 36,000 615 | listening to what is worthy of their re- 
Sunday Monitor; with 8 y : 
Westminster Journal, membrance; are attainments which 
and Imperial Gazette 62,500 1,041 | few who have even had the advantages 
gy tee eee: 3,000 50 | of nature and art, can boast of having 
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many of our best authors, whose pro- 
ductions are deservedly admired, had 
little of this art; amongst whom was 
Addison, who, after having passed an 
evening with some literary characters, 
was, by one of them, Voltaire, rather 
invidiously compared to a moping 
country curate in a tie-wig. 

Conversation, viewed as entertain- 
ing, rather than profound, would seem 
to have its peculiar charm in grace or 
ease, shewing not so much in origin- 
ality, or deep researches, as in a 
graceful and not trite representation, 
of common objects and occurrences. 
In considering conversation, as a me- 
dium through which we disseminate 
our opinions or sentiments, it is, per- 
haps, more successful than any other 
means of conveying them; for it is 
more insinuating than writing. The 
reason is plain ; what comes from the 
heart may be more simple, and una- 
dorned, but not less fervid or impres- 
sive. 

Although it is not always the case, 
yet by a familiar interchange of senti- 
ments, and a beautiful representation 
of the truth, we may win others from 
erroneous views or wrong conclusions, 
and be successful in this good cause, 
not so much from exposing the incon- 
gruous sentiments of our neighbour, 
as by shewing the superiority of our 
own ; for though truth be like nature, 
“when least adorned, adorned the 
most,” yet the best cause may be so 
clumsily defended, as rather to ex- 
cite ridicule than produce convic- 
tion. ‘ . 

To illustrate the truth of this asser- 
tion, Iam acquainted with two gen- 
tlemen, the one is a wag of the first 
water, and can crack his joke with 
the finest grace imaginable, but when 
once he attempts calmly to converse, 
and relate any circumstance, his man- 
ner is so stiff, and unaccommodating, 
that you are prejudiced against the 
man, and his subject, before he has 
half finished. The other is a wit, but 
one of the satirical kind,—one who 
seldom creates a laugh, but at the ex- 
pense of some individual’s feelings or 
reputation;but how disagreeable soever 
his witticisms are, his conversation is 
pleasing and alluring, and he has too 
often the dexterity of making ‘the 
worse appear the better reason.” 
Granting that what has been addu- 
ced, may be sufficient to prove, that 
conversation is not solely the attain- 








ment of great minds, or always the 
concomitant of those who can jest 
with readiness and suavity; let us 
now preceed to take a review of some 
characters, whose conversation admi- 
rably develops the ruling propensi- 
ties of their hearts and actions. 

There is a certain class of men 
whose loquaciousness is so irksome, 
who are so continually taken up with 
the detailing of trifles, that it is im- 
possible any man of sense could re- 
main for the shortest time in their 
company, without being irritated out 
of all humour ; and notwithstanding 
the good terms on which these prat- 
tlers live with the belles, one cannot 
help feeling a hearty oe for 
those who speak, and those who are 
entertained with such interminable 
insignificance. If means cannot be 
invented to get rid of these annoyan- 
ces, let such be classed under the ge- 
nus of drivellers, or talkers of non- 
sense,—creatures from whom nothing 
can be learned ; and yet, with candour 
be it spoken, there is an art in speak- 
ing about nothing at all. 

My friend, Bill Trimble, is a poli- 
tician, and his vain babblings are so 
pestiferous and loud, that one would 
think his continual remonstrances 
were enough to silence every opinion 
opposed to the sapient deductions of 
his vain self. Such is the hatred and 
spleen with which Peter, of the old 
school, descants upon the degeneracy 
of modern manners; and the wicked- 
ness of the present generation, that 
the credulous, or easy to be imposed 
upon, might doubt whether he had 
not past his youth in the latter part of 
ya Golden Age which poets write 
of.” 

In conclusion, let it be remembered 
that a wise man once said, - much 
study was a weariness to the flesh; 
so, much spokes is generally not a 
friend to the reputation: for he that 
talks much, must speak either of him- 
self or others ; by doing the former, he 
only shews his own emptiness and 
vanity; and by practising the latter, 
itis odds but he will, in some unguard- 
ed moment, say something amiss, and 
thereby expose himself to the ill-will 
of some one: and thas go on, irritat- 
ing one after another, ‘till he has 
raised a swarm of wasps about his 
ears, and is half stang to death for his 
pains.” JUVENIS. 

Aberdeen, 4th May, 1822. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—My letter, written on the 6th of 
September, was not published till the 
15th of Dec. 1821, (col. 1185 ;) the 
cause of which you have explained; 
and from the omissions of my booksel- 
ler, the Magazine in which it was 
published did not come to hand till 
the 11th of May. The subsequent num- 
bers having come regularly ; and find- 
ing no mention of my letter, I con- 
cluded that it had been rejected, and 
of course I had relinquished all idea 
of writing again upon the subject: a 
subject which I must presume will 
prove acceptable to a large proportion 
of your readers. 
T. BAKEWELL. 
Spring Vale, May 13th. 

Some six years ago, in consequence 
of a challenge, as I took it, from a 
highly respected Magistrate, to dis- 
cuss publicly the merits of our large 
institutions for the insane, I wrote a 
number of letters for the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, upon our national scheme of 
county asylums. These were followed 
by one letter upon the nature of men- 
tal diseases, and I intended to go 
into the history and general treatment 
of msanity ; and to speak of the cau- 
ses, symptoms of its approach, and 


the means of provenee. and means | 


of cure ;—but I was prevented by cau- 


ses, which have since ceased to have | 
any influence, and I shall feel happy | 
to bestow a few leisure hours upon | 


what I am convinced is of more impor- 
tance than any other earthly concern ; 
for great as is the blessing of bodily 


health, it bears no comparison with | 


the value of mental health; and to me 
it will be both pleasing and easy :— 
pleasing, from an idea of its being 
useful to my fellow-creatures, and 
easy, from its requiring only an ab- 
stract of previous communications, 
either verbal or written. I am per- 
suaded too, that the subject, instead 
of being repulsive, as some suppose, 
may become highly interesting and 
attractive. 

I beg to repeat what I said in my 
former letter, ( viz.) That to understand 
the human mind, and the nature of 
what are called mental diseases, we 
must clearly distinguish betwixt the 
involuntary action of thought, and the 
free exercise of the reasoning powers. 








—That our involuntary thoughts, or 
ideas, are of three kinds ;—that is, 
ideas of sensation, ideas of recollec- 
tion or reflection, and ideas of imagi- 
nation or fancy ;—that the thinking 
principle, or perceptive faculty, is 
constantly in action, so long as life 
remains, and when not engaged in 
ideas of sensation or ideas of recollec- 
tion, it must be engaged in ideas of 
imagination, or what is sometimes 
called fancy, we having no power to 
suspend the action of the thinking 

rinciple for a single moment.—That 
insanity simply consists in a diseased 
excitement of the imagination, there 
being no defect in the senses, nor any 
defect in the powers of recollection, 
in those properly called insane, ac- 
cording to the general acceptation of 
the word.—And, lastly, that the line to 
be drawn betwixt sanity and insanity 
is, when the imagination has a dis- 
eased excitement so strong, as to 
break out into words and actions that 
are inconsistent with, or in oppo- 
sition to, the suggestions of pure 
reason. 

Asking a patient just brought into 
the house, what was the matter with 
him? his answer was, “‘ Why, Sir, the 
people say that I am mad, for I can- 
not, at times, help telling all that 
ever comes into my head:”- now were 
I to tell all that ever comes into my 
head, the | gee would say that I was 
mad, and my readers may confess 
the same ; for the most perfect sanity 
does not consist in a freedom from 
erroneous or visionary ideas, no hu- 
man Being being at all times in this 
state, but in the freedom of the rea- 
soning powers, to suppress the words 
and actions these erroneous aad vi- 
sionary ideas would suggest. : 

Confirmed insanity generally acting 
only partially, that is, upon particu- 
lar imaginations, and being intermit- 
tent, those who are the most incurable 
have lucid intervals, during which 
they can reason as well as they ever 
could; while the most sane are subject 
to feelings and passions, under the 
influence of which the reasoning pow- 
ers are suspended, and which may be 
deemed a state of insanity. 

I have known serious characters 
made unhappy by the intrusion of 
what they called sinful thoughts ; but 
if no voluntary indulgence were given 
to these. thoughts, and if they did not 
break out into words and actions, they 
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were not sinful, because involuntary. 
Milton says :— 
a into = mind of God or ae 
ay come an 80 unapproy ad, 
And leave no an behind” 

It is, however, too much to pre- 
sume, that evil can enter into the 
mind of a pure spiritual being; and 
an exemption from the intrusions of 
erroneous and disagreeable thoughts, 
can only be the privilege of those 
happy beings who are free from the 
corruptions of matter.—Bat being in 
the full possession of our reasoning 
powers, we can use the means of dis- 
sipating our intrusive ideas; and our 
being under the necessity of using the 
means, proves that we have no direct 
command over them, for if we had 
we could banish them by a single voli- 
tion of the mind. 

Since I sat down to write this letter, 
I was intruded upon by a train of 
thoughts, not at all agreeable; and I 
was under the necessity of walking out 
and diverting my ideas by a variety of 
impressions, before I could resume 
my subject; and in cases of absolute 
insanity, strong impressions upon the 
senses will suspend the action of the 
disease, and cause lucid intervals. 

Shakspeare says :— 

« My brain cS pore the female of my soul ; 

My soul the father ; and these two beget 

A generation of still breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people thy little 
world.” 

But a still higher authority says, 
“And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul,” by which 
I understand, that a principle of life, 
feeling, and sensation, or, in other 
words, a thinking priociple, began to 
operate upon matter in the form of 
man, and continued to operate upon 
it so long as that matter remained 
tenable, according to the eternal pur- 
pose; for we read in another place, 
“*Thou takest away our breath, we 
die.” But it may be asked, if this 
thinking principle be a divine princi- 

le, how comes it to be disordered ? 
n answer to this, I say, that it is not 
a thinking principle, as it regards 
man, till its union with matter, and 
that all its derangements are owing to 
the diseases incident to matter, and 
we all well know that the thinking 
principle in man is acted upon by 
physical causes. 

To be continyed. ) 
No, 41-—Vot. IV. 





Review.—Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a 
Dramatic Poem; The Mermaid of 
Galloway; The Legend of Richard 
Faulder ; and Twenty Scottish Songs. 
By Allan Cunningham. London: 
Taylor and Hessey, Fleet-street. 
1822. pp.210. 12mo. 

Few persons, we presume, are aware 
of the immense number of poetical 
works constantly issuing from the 
press, varying in their value and style 
as much as in the subjects on which 
they treat. One hour exhibits a poem 
whose author is so great a favourite 
with the public, that all he sends into 
the world is seized with the greatest 
avidity, and this partiality corrupts 
the judgment, so that its defects are 
not discovered :—the next may pro- 
claim the production of a mind unac-. 
customed to the eye of the critic, and 
generally unknown to the public :— 
such a work must stand upon its own 
merits, or fall by its lack of any thing 
engaging or instructing. And certain 
itis, that few, very few, who venture 
into the lists of poetical competition, 
ever attain to any eminence on the 
hi!l of Parnassus. 

The making of verses is now (and, 
we believe, long has been) a great 
source of amusement to those who 
have inclination or opportunity to turn 
from study or from business ; and to 
such persons it affords an agreeable 
relaxation; this, added to the fund of 
materials daily afforded,—by incidents 
in life,—by the contemplation of the 
works of naturc,—by the solemn and 
affecting dispensations of providence, 
—and at the same time requiring a 
greater degree of fancy or imagina- 
tion, perhaps, rather than severe 
thought or diligent application,—all 
operate, in some measure, to throw 
into’ this department of our lite- 
rature, works of comparatively little 
value, and which, consequently, are 
scarcely out of the bookbinders’ or 
booksellers’ hands, before they are 
thrown away as worthless, and are 
either consumed in the covering of 
real Cheshire or good Dorsetshire, or 
else used to light our kitchen fires, or 
for other purposes of domestic econo- 
my.—How large a portion of the poetie 
fire of some of our native bards has 
thus kindled into smoke! 

We, however, venture to assert, 
that the work now before us will re- 
tain s share in the memory of itsread- 
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poetical beauties with which it 
abounds,—for its correct copyings 
of nature,—and for the lively and 
brilliant sparks of fancy and imagina- 
tion which it contains. 

The time of the story of the Drama 
is the close of the Commonwealth, 
under the Second Cromwell. Lord 
Maxwell has a presentiment of woes 
to fall upon Scotland, and makes the 
following patriotic speech. We be- 
lieve.we must commence with the 
scene :— 

SCENE VI. Caerlaverock Hull. 
Lorp W. MAXwELt and Lapy Maxwe tu, 
M.—Thou mast not stand on earth 
like a carved saint 
Which men do bow to, but which ne'er re- 


farns 
Their gratulations. 


Lord M.—Love, there is a voice 
Still whispering, that all we love or hate— 
All we admire, exalt, or hope to compass, 
Till the stars wax dim amid our meditation, 
Is but as words graved on the ocean sands, 
Which the returning tide blots out for ever. 
For ~ grown sick of the world’s companien- 
ship, 
dic and city, and life’s pomp—the song 
Of bards impassion’d, who ruuk earth’s gross 

dust 

With things immortal—of the gladsome sound 
Of dulcimer and flute—the corrupt tongue 
O’ the shrewd politician. O! for a rude den 
In some vast desert, there I'd deem each star 
That lumined me in loveliness was framed 
To coronet my brows,—that the bloom’d bough 
On which the wild bees cluster’d, when its 


scent 
Fill’d all the Summer air, graced my hand 
more 
Than a dread sceptre: and the little birds 
Woaold know us, love; the grey and pleasant 
wren 
Would hang her mension for her golden young 
E’en in our woodjand poreb. 


Lady M.—Thy country’s woes 
Have robb’d thee of thy peace —have plack’d 

thy spirit , 
Down from its heaven, and made sweet sleep 


to thee 
The bitterest bliss of life. 


Lord M.—Is there a bosom 

Full of a loyal heart?—Is there a knee 

That seeks the dust at eve ?—a hol tongne, 
Whose orisons find heaven ?—a noble mind, 
Whose pure blood has flow’d down thro’ the 

pure veins 

Of.a thousand noble bosoms ?—a brave man 
Who loves his country’s ancient name and 


law, 
And the famed line of her anointed kings ? 
Gh heaven! give him swift wings: the sword, 
the rack, 
The halter, and whet axe, bo!d him in chase, 
And make a den of Scotland, tur ihe fiends 
To howl apd rey el in. f 


Sir Marmaduke Marwell. 
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ers, while memory remains,—for the 


Say no move: 
My Seotland, whilst one stone of thine is left 
Unturn’d by ruin’s plowshare,—while oue 
tree . 
Grows green, untouch’d by the destroyer’s 


axe,— 
While one foundation-stone of palace, or 
charch, 
Or shepherd's hovel, stands unmoved by 
The rocking of artillery,—while one stream, 
Though cardling with warm life’s blood, can 
frequent 
Its natural track,—while thou hold’st holy dust 
Of princes, heroes, sages, though their graves 
Flood ankle-deep in gore; O,1 will love theo, 
And weep for thee, and fight for thee, while 
heaven 
Lends life, and thy worst foes are but of flesh, 
And can feel temper’d steel. 


Surely this displays more than ordi- 
nary powers ; and were we to give all 
the passages of equal or superior 
worth we noticed in perusing this vo- 
lume, we should be compelled to omit 
the notice of any volume this month. 
Two or three short sentences, and we 
extract no more. 


Mary Douglas to her Servant. 
Thou know’st the tree; 
Haste, haste: fly like a bird that leaves 
No stamp of its wing upon the yielding air ; 
Its centre stem shoots as “twould say, ‘Ye 


stars, 
I'll stop when I’m among you.’ 
- + * 


Speak! I can now be silent as the grave ; 
Close, as cold lips of marble ; still, as the deep 
Of the anvoyaged, fathomless profound 
Of the antillable ocean. 

» ~ * . 
Learn to speak falsely in love's gilded terms ; 
Go learn to sugar o’er a hollow heart ; 
And learn to shower tears, as the winter cloud, 
Bright, but all frozen. 

« * 7 «. 


( Mary Douglas faints. ) 
Graeme, (a Shepherd. )>—Low thon liest, 
My beanteous fair one; my keen plowshare 


ne'er 
Shared violet half solovely. Take these drops, 
Pure from the spring,—they are not half so 


ay 
As thy most lovely self. 
+ * * 
See,—see,—oh see 
Lights at her window! blessed is the air 
Her blooming cheek that kisses: looks she 


) 

To see if earth hold aught that’s worth her 
love? 

O let me steal one look at her sweet face, 

For she doth still tura her dark eyes from me; 

And she is silent as yon silver star 

That shows her dwelling-place. 


These sentences lose a great part of 
their beauty by being thus given; but 
the reader will perceive that there is 
poetry in them of a class superior to 
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that which too often comes under our | 
notice. 

Like most poets, our author is) 
a lover of the moon, the stars, 
moon-light scenes, &c.; and this love, 
any one will perceive, is too often 
expressed, if they only read half a, 
dozen pages;—in one page we be- 
lieve we noticed ‘‘ moonbeams,” 
‘** cold moon,” “‘ pale moon,” “‘ moon- 
light,” &c. &e. The beauty of the 
passages where these occur is, by this 
repetition, in our opinion, consider- 
ably injured :—another fault is, that 
there seems a want of music in some 
of the lines ; our readers have proba- 
bly noticed this already in the pas- 
sages we have quoted. We cannot, 
read on.so smoothly as we could wish; | 
some are too short, others too long, | 
and we are often obliged to jump over 
words, and supply others, to keep 
a regular, smooth, unbroken chain 
of soft, musical, and harmonious | 
sounds. ; 

The writer of this volume, is, if we 
mistake not, a regular contributor to 
the London Magazine; we fancy we | 
can perceive traces of the same ro- 
mantic and lively imagination in some | 
of the Scottish Tales in that publica- | 
tion,—tales as pleasing as they are 
original. 

On the whole, we are highly pleas- 
ed with this performance, and think | 
it will become a favourite with the | 
public. 

| 
| 





Of the poems which close the vo- 
lume, we can say but little :—they par- 
take of a portion of the same spirit as | 
the dramatic. poem, but are, we con- | 
ceive, of inferior value. Some of the | 
songs are very pretty, sweet produc- | 
tions, and will be well received, and | 
duly estimated, by Scotchmen espe- | 
cially, and all those who admire the 
rastic simplicity of Burns. 


—__— | 
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inhabitants bear a strong resemblance 
to one another. Both are wild and 
uncultivated, possessing capabilities 
which have never been called into 
action, yet bearing weeds, and nou- 
rishing reptiles, which render solitude 
frightful, and place human nature in 
its lowest state of moral degradation. 
The following passages will illustrate 
the melancholy fact, that these out- 
casts of society, and strangers to the 
blessings of civilization, are involved 
in a state of the most deplorable men- 
tal darkness. 


«Many attended our worship at eleven P.M. 
when they were told what great things the Sor 
of God had done for the oafvetiia of men, and 
in order to gain their Jove. The people gave 
apparent attention. There were present the 

ing, the chief captain, and Mooshene, cap- 
tain of another Tammaha town, ten or twelve 


_ miles distant. After the meeting was over, 
' the king and chief men retarned, and we en- 
| tered into conversation with them. On being 


reqnested to tell what they knewof God? The 


| King replied, that they knew nothing of God, 


bat when they saw waggons, and the things in 


| them, and the tent, &c. they thought that the 


men who could make sach things must be a 
kind of gods, but now that we had told them 
otherwise, they knew we were men like them- 
selves; he then added, that they knew not 
what to think of God. The King (who is an 
old man) said, that old men in former times 
used to speak of those things, but men now 
speak of nothing ; that he knew he was igno- 
rant, and had come to the tent to be instructed. 
On being asked if he knew that he had a soul, 
he said he did not, nor did he know any diffe- 
rence between men and beasts ; but that they 
had always known there was a God, and that 
he was near them, and killed them, but they 
never knew why he was angry. When they 
did what was bad, I asked if their hearts told 


| them it was evil which they had done ;—such 


as when they murdered or stole? The King 
answered ‘“‘ When a man does evil he does not 
think of it, but if a man tells him, and re- 


| proves him for it, then he thinks of it and is 


afraid :"—*‘ When they thought God killed 


| them,” I inquired, “did they do ang Ais to 


please him?” The King replied, “« We never 
thought of it—no man ever thought what would 
please God.” He was surrounded by the 
wonderfal works of God, I observed, such as 
the sun, did he ever think how | it was? 
Answer, They never thought of it. “ Let the 
King think of it now,” I said, “and tell me 


South of Africa. 
| what he thinks?” He said he could not think 
( Juded 1. | of it, but we must tell him. With this request 
§ ae: ons art |i immediately complied. On being wed 


. P p : | where that luminary went in the night-time? he 
This volume is replete with infor- | {oii ‘he thought (speaking ‘with sealing diffi- 
mation, which is both amusing and | dence) it took a short turn from there, (poirt- 
instructive, containing delineations of | ing to the west) and came back to the east. 
African character, which have a close |“ Does it come back under the world, or 
connection with the important object how?” He could not tell, bat he knew that 


rt ec anl sun, moon, and stars, all went one way; whe- 
for which this journey was under- | \,., they went through or under the earth he 





taken, and the recesses of the desert | gid not kvow. He wished to be informed 
were explored. The country and its _ whether it was a new sun every morning, or 
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the old one that came back again ; he thought 
white men were a kind of gods compared to 
them ; and that in their own country they must 
have gods greater than themselves; that when 
he looked at our clothes, and observed how fit 
they were for defending the skin from thorns, 
when he viewed our table, stools, and wag- 
gons, he wondered at us. 

« € Does the King think that God is subject 
to death like men?’ Answer, He does not 
know. I took this opportanity of telling him 
that God alone could send them rain, and that 
the persons among the Bootshuanas and Bar- 
roolongs, called rain-makers, bad no such 
power over the clouds. The conversation af- 
terwards proceeded as follows. 

“* Does the King know any thing of the 
devil ?—* Yes, we call him Burrimo! but we 
think he is a God.’ Here Munameets told the 
King that the white  ¢ called him Satan; 
that he was a rogue, , like Makkabba, was 
constantly trying to stir up all men against God 
and each other. ‘ Have they ever heard of the 
Ocean, or Great Water?’ The King, smiling, 
said, ‘ Where shall I see such a Great Wa- 
ter?” He then inquired from whence beads 
came. On being asked how the fowls were 
upheld in the air, he said, he did not know 
whether by air or not. He wished to know 
where we got our clothes, and from what they 
were made. Mooshene then asked for a knife ; 
and the King said we must shoot flesh for 
them; which was heartily seconded by Pelan- 
gye, who urged the King to persevere in that 
request, which he evidently did from the pape 
of coming in for a share of whatever might be 
thus obtained. Sedras, the Bootshuana inter- 
preter at this time, told the King and twenty 
others who were sitting in the tent, that 
though Pelangye had travelled with us all the 
journey up the country, and had heard the 
word of God every day ; yet here he had inter- 
rupted the conversation by talking about flesh : 

ing, that he was a man who was never happy 
but when he saw a potfal of flesh boiling before 
him.”—p. 5. 


Another instance of a similar na- 
ture occurs in the life of Makoon, a 
chief of some wild Bushmen. 


«« He said his countrymen knew nothing of 
God, and he knew as little. On being asked 
what the Bushmen thought of God, he seem- 
ed unwilling to answer, bat carelessly ob- 
served, that Bushmen told lies; however, on 
being pressed and questioned, he said, they 
had a name which they gave to God who is 
above them, and another to God who is under 
them. The former is a male, the latter 'a fe- 
male. The male God they call Goa, the female 
Ko; and ber attendants are called Ganna. 
When the Bushmen dance, Ko sometimes 
comes and informs them where game is to be 
procured ; and when any avimals are killed, 
certain parts of them must only be eaten by 

icular persons. She is a large, white 
joey and sheds such a brightness around, 
that they can hardly see the fire for it; all see 
and hear her as she dances with them. Being 
asked if he had actually seen her himself— 
with some hesitation, he said he had seen her, 
and she spoke the Bushman language. Pro- 





bably, when a boy, they had imposed npon | 
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him, and made him believe this. They can- 
not, he added, feel what she is; but should a 
maa be permitted to touch her, which seldom 
happens, she breathes hard apon bis arm, and 
this makes him shoot better. She eats nothing 
bat bulbous roots. After Ko comes up from 
the ground, and dances a short time wiih them, 
she disappears, and is succeeded by her 
nymphs, who likewise dance a while with 
them. 

“‘At this stage of the narrative, Makoon 
remarked, that ‘these were old stories of the 
Bushmen, about which he cared little ;’ adding, 
‘that he wished to see and hear no more con- 
cerning them, but only to be taught the know- 
ledge of the true God.’ 

“On asking him whether Bushmen thought 
of going to another world when they died? be 
said he did not know what other Bushmen 
thought about it, but when he died he knew 
that he should be eaten up by a wolf, and 
there would be anend of him. He added, that 
when a Bushman died, they made a grave and 
buried him in it with his face towards the 
rising sun. Were they to put his face towards 
the west, it would make the sun longer in 
rising the next day. He could not state any 
difference between a man and a brute—he did 
not know bat a buffalo might shoot with bows 
and arrows as well as aman, if it had them.— 
How striking an indication of the degraded 
condition of these wretched outcasts! yet 
Makoon was one of the most intelligent I had 
seen among them.”=—=p. 34. 


Nor is the civil state of these un- 
happy tribes superior to their moral 
condition: war, depredation, plunder, 
and injustice, accompanied with acts 
of unfeeling barbarity, form the most 
prominent features in their history and 
character. The following instances 
will place this statement in an awful 
light. 


“ During our ab from Lattakoo, the 
Bushmen had stolen twenty head of cattle 
from Mateebe’s people ; a commando immedi- 
ately pursued and overtook them on the plain, 
when they killed ten men, five women, and 
five children. On returning from the slaugh- 
ter, a peetso, or general meeting was held, 
and all the circumstances attending it were 
related. After which, men and women dis- 
persed themselves over the town, imitating 
the screams of those persons who had been 
killed, repeating their expressions of terror, 
and representing their actions when begging 
for their lives. The Lattakoo women disco- 
vered on this occasion amore cruel disposition 
than even the men. They imitated, with much 
apparent pleasure, the screams of the Bush- 
men, when put to death by the Bootshuanas. 
Alas! how truly do the Scriptures represent 
the dark — of the earth as being the habi- 
tations of craelty.”—p. 59. 





«* While we were at dinner in the tent, at 
Machatchanai, a little girl, almost a skeleton 
from hunger, stood near the tent, gazing at us 
with an anxious countenance. We gave her 
some meat, which she devoured with the vo- 
racity of a tiger. Many of the captains’ 
danghters sat near, evidently astonished that 
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we should take notice of such a poor child; 
for they think that if an thing be given away, 
it ought to be givento the rich. It isremark- 
able, that the dogs in that partof Africa seem 
to be similarly affected, for should a poor 
half-starved dog happen to make his appear- 
ance, all the well-fed dogs, as if by consent, 
rush apon him, and are ready to tear him to 
pieces.” —p. 136. 

** At the peetso, or general meeting of the 
captains, when it was resolved that they should 
go on no more ——. expeditions, to 
steal cattle from ihe neighbouring nations, 
S , who opposed the ion, said, if 
they relinquished going upon commandoes, 
p apne —_ nuit tome, no way left of 
distinguishing themselves by killing people, 
and rather than that they should not be re- 
nowned in this way, as formerly, he recom- 
— that they should kill their mothers.” — 
p- 157. 


“ Inquiring if he knew how men first came 
into the world? he said he was a child, 
(meaning in understanding) and knew nothing ; 
that he never heard his father speak about any 
thing except game. I inquired where the sun 
went after it sunk behind the mountain? He 
could not tell ; but thought it died, and a new 
one came up the next morning. He had heard 
of God since he came to live near Kars, but 
all his forefathers had died ignorant of this 
krowledge. He said the Bushmen knew 
something of the devil; as for himself, he 
believed him to be a rogue, and that his blood 
was like that of the Bushmen. He kuew this, 
because the people sometimes killed him, and 
saw his blood. On asking how they could kill 
the devil more than once? he replied that he 
cume to life again, and that he can kill people 
with fire, not thunder, but a peculiar kind of 
fire of his own. 

‘«* Bushmen, said he, do not think they have 
souls, yet they die one after another, burying 
the young people, and throwing the old to the 
wild beasts. Here Kars, the Griqua, said 
that the Bushman sitting yonder (pointing toa 
man in the tent) had an aged mother-in-law. 
During the absence of the son-in-law from 
home, her own daughter, who is his wife, 
dragged the old woman into the field, and left 
her alive among the bushes, where she was 
torn to pieces by the wolves that same night. 
On asking the man if he did not think it cruel 
to drag the poor woman to the field to perish? 
with the utmost indifference, he answered, 
that it was not he but his wife who did it. The 
other day, when this same Bushman was 
chastising one of his children, an elder son 
took his bow, and would certain'y have shot 
the father, had he not been prevented bya 

son who happened to be near. The father, 
owever, did oat a his a for =~ 
attempt at parricide ; pe e was afrai 
lest he should, if mo yt him while 
he was asleep.” —p. 236. 





Among the superstitious customs 
which prevail in this region of credu- 
lity and darkness, one of the most 
extraordinary is, that of attributing 
to certain individuals, the power of 
procuring rain. Of these celebrated 





characters, Mr. Campbell gives the 
following account. , 


« RAIN-MAKERS, as the word expresses, are 
persons who pretend to power over 
the clouds, and to be able to bring rain upon a 
country in times of drought. They are held in 
high estimation by all the Bootshuana tribes ; 
but are seldom employed by the nation to 
which they belong, each nation preferring to 
employ one who lives at a distance from them. 
Should it happen to rain soon after his arrival 
in any country, his fame is established for life, 
and he will not forget to boast of it wherever 
he goes. Upon his approach to a town, many 
of the inhabitants go out to meet and congra- 
tulate him on his safe arrival ; he is usu- 
ally presented with a black sheep. On his 
reaching the place assigned for his residence, 
he assumes a grave countenance, and none are 
permitted to enter his habitation without first 
taking off their sandals. White oxen, cows, 
or sheep, are then collected and given in 
charge to the King, who, with his chief 
captains, formally present them to the rain- 
maker. 

He rarely commences the usual ceremonies 
for procuring rain antil he sees clouds arising 
in the N.W. from which quarter rain generall 
comes: but of this the natives are ignoran 
In those latitudes rain seldom falls except at 
the changes of the moon, a circumstance of 
which the rain-maker, from observation, is 
aware ; and he frequently ventures to promise 
a supply at such times; if it do not happen to 
come, he assigns some reason, and promises 
to bring it in so many days more, a period 
which corresponds with the next lunar 





change. 

When he is Jong unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts to bring rain, be must exert all his 
faculties to devise methods for keeping up the 
expectations of the people, who then begin to 
complain. The general reason at first assi 
is, that sufficient presents have not been given 
him ; when he has proceeded as far in this way 
as he judges prudent, he devises new me- 
thods; for example, on one occasion he com- 
manded that all should wash themselves in the 
Krooman River. Most of them obeyed, 
though it is a ceremony against which they 
are prejudiced; bat some, especially am 
the young men, refused, declaring, that ff 
rain could not be obtained bat on such terms, 
they would rather be without it. The rain- 
maker, therefore, desired these persons to 
catch a large baboon, and bring it to him alive. 
This is an animal extremely difficult to obtain. 
A nomerous party immediately set out on this 
foolish expedition, and tried many expedients 
for obtaining one, but all were fruitless: how- 
ever, they were successful in killing one, which 
they brought to the rain-maker. This he 
rejected with disdain, as being useless ; and 
ordered an owl to be caaght, and brought 
alive tohim. This undertaking they found as 
difficult as the former, and returned without 
any. These fruitless expeditions, however, 
fally answered the design of the rain-maker, 
which was to gain time. They also afforded 
him an tng | of throwing the blame on 
themselves. He then went to Reyner Moun- 


tain, and rolled down great stones, in order, 
if possible, to make the clouds turn towards 
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Lattakoo ; but the clouds, as might be expect- 
ed, continued in their own courses. 

“Two years ago a rain-maker from the Ma- 
show country, after using means for many 
weeks, and receiving various presents, was 
quite unsuccessful. The patience of the people 
being completely exhausted, he was called, at 
a general meeting, rogue, lion, wolf, &c. and 
the Missionaries were requested to pray for it. 
They held meetings for this purpose, and it 
pleased Divine Providence to answer their 
prayers by causing rain to come in a short 
time. The Mashow rain-maker, while he re- 
mained in Lattakoo, attended the preaching of 
the Missionaries, and from various conversa- 
tions they had with him, they thought he had 
more understanding than any of the Matchap- 

es, though only about twenty years of age. 
Fie seemed sincerely to believe that he pos- 
sessed power to bring rain, notwithstanding 
his late fruitless attempts. 

«*When thelast Matchappee rain-maker died, 
and no one coming forward to succeed him, 
they chose one themselves, who refused to 
accept of the appointment, on the ground that 
he possessed no power to bring rain. This 


they would not believe, but asserted that he | 


power, and gave him the customary pre- 
sents, being desirous not only of deceiving 
him but themselves.’’—p. 201. 


Accustomed as they are to an arid 
waste, we can have no conception of 
the value of water among these simple 
children of nature. The following 
account of their astonishment, on one 
occasion, at the sight of the ocean, 
appears quite in character. 


“«Many of the Killiharry ey accompanied 
them as guides on the road, 
of water. They likewise assisted in plunder- 
ing the natives of Mampoor. At one part of 
the road they were ten days without finding 
any water, using wild water-melons in its 
stead. On one occasion they came to a pool 
in which —— had been standing during 
the night; they all drank of the water, which 
occasioned violent sickness. They found a 
pool in a large cave under a cliff, into which 
the oxen went and drank; and on the seven- 
teenth day afterwards they came to the Great 
Water, fer ocean,] of which they were all 
afraid ; it bad stars upon it, (perhaps meanin 
those parts that reflected the sun’s rays,) po 
abe waves that ran after them, and then ran 
ck again; 2 had never seen any such 
sight before. e water was like a great 
country that had no end. They saw swarms 
of locusts fall into the water, which were all 
drowned. The country was level near the sea, 
bat there were hills at the distance of ten 
miles.”’—p. 118. 


Closely connected with the value of 
water is that of iron, especially among 
those whu have acquired some know- 
ledge of its use. Of this we may form 
some conception from the following 
misfortune. 


“A great disaster happened a few days 
before our arrival, indeed it might benumbered 


and to the pools | 


| among the greatest which could take place in 


a remote corner of the earth, When about 
the one half of Berend’s farm was ploughed, 
the ploaghshare broke; a loss irreparable, 
pesbabiy for years. They had no prospect of 
being able to replace it till the next Beaafort 
fair, which would net return for eight months ; 
and as there were only two ploughshares for 
sale at the-last market, there might be none at 
the next. Besides the risk of finding any for 
sale, it is necessary to undertake a journev of 
six hundred miles; and many poor Bushmen 
may thus perish for want, in consequence of 
the breaking of one plough share.—p. 240. 


Their manner of conveyancing is 
attended with little ceremony. They 
neither have, nor want, attorneys ; and 
from the following circumstance, the 
price of land appears to be much 
lower than in Lombard-street. 


“Mr. Hamilton having finished a mill-stone,. 
and likewise a mill-wheel, for the grinding of 
corn, it was found that the most suitable spot 

| for erecting the mill belonged to a Matchap- 





| pee captain, who was willing to dispose of it. 
| After dinner I went with Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
j ton, Jan Hendric, Cupido, and the captain, 
| to view the ground. On reaching it, the cap- 
| tain walked round it, pointing out certain 
| bushes, stones, &c. which marked its boun- 
| daries. He also showed two excellent fonn- 
| tains of water which were upon it. The extent 
might be four or five acres of land. He was 
| asked what price he demanded for it? on which 
| he mentioned a certain quantity of beads ; but 
| Mr. Hamilton told him be had no beads. He 
| then said he would give it for a rol! of tobacoo, 
| weighing about twenty pounds. Mr. H. said he 
had not that quantity, but would give it when 
| it grew. Not having patience to wait for the 
growing of the tobacco, he next asked a fat 
sheep, which he said would please his wife, 
whose ground it was. He was promised the 
choice. of the sheep when they came to the 
kraal in the evening.”-—p. 149. 


With instances similar in descrip- 
tion to the above, these volumes 
abound; but for their variety and 
number we must refer to the work 
itself. Of the Coranna tribe, Mr. 
Campbell gives the following melan- 
choly picture. 


** No nation in Africa has been found by the 
Missionaries more indifferent to all kinds of 
information than the Corannas. If a Mission- 
ary visits a kraal they will attend to his ad- 
dress; if he chooses he may remain; if he 
gor they manifest no wish to detain him. 

hey are equally indifferent to bis coming, 
remaining, or departing; they feel indisposed 
to any effort of mind or body. Mr. Sass, who 
knew the Corannas well, from a residence 
amongst them, gave me a striking illustration 
of the contracted state of their mental powers. 
‘Suppose,’ said he, ‘ that you ask a Coranna 
man how many children he has? He muses 
for a while, looking towards the ground ; then 
raising his hand he appears to be engaged in 
ealculating with his fingers. Yet after all this 
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he requests others to assist him in solving the ; 
difliculty. After farther calculation again upon 

his fingers, he will look you in the face, and 

tell yoa he has three!” This may appear a | 
complete caricature to Europeans, yet from | 
what I have seen, I believe there is no exag- 

geration in the statement. Mr. S. said that 

most of them do not milk their cows in the | 
morning, because their rest would be disturbed | 
by early rising. After a long night's sleep, | 
they will stretch their hands to the warm | 
ashes of the fire, to light their pipe and smoke | 
for a few minutes ; and when the heat of the 

sun increases, they crawl on all fours to the | 
nearest shade, again to indulge in sleep. If 

this retreat be invaded by his powerful rays, | 
they are roused from their second slumber, and | 
will creep to some more shady part. About 
noon the cattle return from the field to drink ; 

with great exertion they then bestirthemselves 
to rise and milk them, when they drink as | 
much of the milk as they can; after which they 

smoke, and compose themselves for sleep, ‘il 
the cool of the evening seems to rouse thein a 
little. This is their ordinary mode of living, 
except when on journeys, for which they pre- 
pare by killing a sheep and eating as much of 
itas they are able to devour. They then set 
off, and are sometimes absent for five or six 
days without tasting a morsel more. Like 
most other savage tribes, if destitate of food, 
they tie a skin-cord round them, which they 
draw tighter and tighter as they feel the 
attacks of hunger. 

“These people have a singular custom 
among them. The eldest son of a captain, 
while a lad, is hardly allowed to walk, but 
kept continually idling away his time in the 
hat, and compelled to drink milk yp 
in order to make him astrong man. He is not 
permitted to wait upon himself, but has the 
milk handed to him. When his father thinks | 
he has arfived at hood, he prod two 
kiris, (or short sticks with bullet heads ;) one | 
of these he gives to his son, reserving the | 
other for himself. With these the father and 
son often fight ; if the son happens to d 
in knocking the father to the ground, immedi- 
ately on rising up he commends his son, and 
acknowledges him to be captain of the kraal in 

276. 


his room.” —p. 











The sacred volume represents the 
unenlightened man as without natural 
affection. On this fact, among many 
others, the following circumstance 
furnishes an awful comment. 


“ Two Bush girls, whom I wished to see, 
in consequence of what I had heard of their 
history, were brought to the waggons. The 
eldest, whom they have named Flora, was 








about ten years of age; the youngest, Sabina, | 
was only two years and a half old. When | 
their mother died, their grandmother insisted | 





many children dependent on him, asked his 
son to take them under bis protection. There 
was a third and elder girl, whom I did not see. 
An institution at Griqua Town, for receiving, 
supporting, and educating, orphan Bushmen 
children, might save many lives, and be of es- 
sential service to the children themselves. The 
expense would be comparatively trifling. A 
few pounds annaally laid out in the purchase 
of beads, would procure a sufficient number of 
cows from the natives bigher bas country to 
support the institution.” —p. 283. 


From this amusing and instructive 
work, we had marked several other 
passages which we intended to insert, 
but our limits admonish us to desist. 
The specimens which we have given, 
will be sufficient to furnish the reader 
with a general idea of these volumes, 
which nothing will prevent from being 
extensively read, but their not being 
extensively known. 

From almost every page may be in- 
ferred the necessity of sending the 
gospel, and the arts which embellish 
civilized society, among these uncul- 
tivated barbarians. In many instan- 
ces, formidable difficulties will no 
doubt present themselves, but from 
the efforts which have been made, and 
the advantages with which these exer- 
tions have been attended, Missions 
to the interior of South Africa will 
not be undertaken in vain. In several 
districts the fields appear white unto 


| harvest, and both prophecy and pro- 
| mise conspire to ensure success, 
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Review.—Two Voyages to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, with 
a Description of the present condition 
of that interesting eee including 
‘acts and Observations relative to the 
State and Management of Convicts of 
both Sexes, §c. By Thomas Reed, 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. 8vo. pp. 392. 
No one can seriously contemplate the 
vast multitudes of our miserable fel- 
low creatures that are continually 
being transported to the Hulks and to 
New South Wales, without feeling 
poignant regret, that while there is 
so much delinquency, there seems so 


that they should be thrown into the same graye | little concern for the mor: al improve- 


with her, and buried alive; bat this was pre- 
vented by the interference of Adam Kok. 
Being ao in her cruel purpose, she 
afterwards threatened to murder them ; when 


Kok told her that if she did so, she should be 
snenty reve which made her desert the 
kraal, leave the children to be supported 
by any one who chose to do it. Kok having 


ment and reformation of the culprit. 
When once the criminal is embarked, 
Justice appears to be satisfied ; instead 
of which, the mere act of transporta- 
tion for seven, fourteen years, or for 
life, should be but a subordinate con- 
sideration ; while amendment in heart 
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and life, and restoration to virtue and 
to society, ought to be the paramount 
aim. There can be no surprise that 
many felons should return from trans- 
portation worse than when they went, 
when it is considered that they have 
multiplied incitements to the continu- 
ance in vice, by being congregated 
with such a mass of persons, of the 
same depraved nature as themselves ; 
and the very few inducements practi- 
cally held out to the cultivation of vir- 
tue. It is an universally acknow- 
ledged fact, that an association with 
vicious company increases and con- 
firms evil habit; while it keeps the 
mind estranged from the performance 
of even the appearance of moral good. 
Every attempt, then, that is made to 
undermine the pillars of innate depra- 
vity, and erect on her ruins the tem- 
ple of morality, however feeble or 
- unsuccessful, cannot fail to excite the 
most lively sensibilities, and awaken 
the most ardent feelings and gene- 
rous sympathies of those who are 
friends to order, to society, and to 
humanity. 

The book before us, which is writ- 
ten in a style nervous, pleasing, and 
giruptocens, without any ostentatious 
display of possessing exclusive know- 
ledge, but with a feeling of philan- 
thropy which reflects credit on its au- 
thor, and with an anxious desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the trans- 

rts sent to New South Wales and 

an Diemen’s Land, contains an ac- 
count of his two voyages ;—one in a 
male convict ship, and the other ina 
female convict ship, with the regula- 
tions on board, and the internal go- 
vernment of the convicts in these colo- 
nies, with many other particulars, 
which cannot but command universal 
interest and attention. For a man to 
enter the abodes of misery, depravity, 
and disease—to behold the wretched 
votaries of vice still clinging to their 
idol god—to hear them breathe out 
anathemas against their best of bene- 
factors—and to despise all mitiga- 
tion of human woe ; and yet for him 
to persevere in the arduous and lauda- 
ble undertaking of effecting a radical 
change in the constitution of their 
minds, by condemning their sinful 
practices, and inculcating moral and 
religious precepts, requires the perse- 
verance and intrepidity of an Howard 
or a Fry; and if our author is not 
doomed to have his uame inscribed on 





the scroll which records the actions of 
these illustrious philanthropists, he is 
worthy fo rank, not only as an hero in 
the annals of benevolence, but as a 
genuine Christian, ready to devote 
his life in the cause of suffering huma- 
nity, and of God, whom he is willing 
and proud to serve. For the facts 
which are recorded in this work, we 
have not to trust to the memory or re- 
collection of the author, hut we have 
a diary kept by himself of all the 
prominent circumstances which took 
place. 

The colonies of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land are increas- 
ing rapidly; and on account of the 
fineness of the climate, the luxuriance 
of the soil, and of its great natural 
advantages, the convicts, after the 
termination of their banishment, in 
general determine to become settlers, 
rather than return home. They are 
still amenable, of course, to the. au- 
thority of the local government; but 
if they manifest an improvement in 
moral character, and conduct them- 
selves with propriety, every facility is 
afforded them to become useful mem- 
bers of the colony. If the father of a 
family who had been transported, but 
whose conduct subsequently merits 
the approbation of the governor, he is 
sure of being favoured with an order 
from government, at home, for his 
wife and children to go out to him in 
that country, where, in a short time, 
they have been known to form com- 
fortable and prosperous establish- 
ments. A very liberal provision is 
made for the free women and children, 
during the voyage, for which no 
charge whatever is brought against 
them, or their father, on the part of 
the government. The inducements to 
form a settlement in New South 
Wales are so numerous, and the ad- 
vantages so great and inviting, parti- 
cularly to laborious industry, that it is 
well known, and the fact has been 
ascertained beyond question, that 
many persons have committed some 
offence, which subjected them to trans- 
portation, for the purpose of being 
sent to this colony at the expense of 
government. 

The liberality with which convicts 
are victualled for the voyage, now 
usually of four months’ duration, is 
abundantly shown from the following 
plan of rations for each mess (six per- 
sons) per week :— Sunday, 4ibs. bread, 
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4ibs. flour, Slbs. beef, $b. suet, Lb. 
of raisins; Monday, 4lbs. bread, 3 
pints of peas, 4lb. butter, 40z. of rice, 
2 pints of oats, and 2oz. of sugar ; 
Tuesday, 4ibs. bread, 4ibs. flour, $lb. 
suet, lib. raisins; Wednesday, Albs. 
bread, 6lbs. pork, 3 pints of peas, 
4lb. of butter; Thursday, 4ibs. bread, 
4ibs. flour, $lb. suet, lb. raisins, 2 
pints oats ; Friday, 4lbs. bread, Sibs. 
beef, sibs. pork, jib butter; and 
Satur , 4lbs. bread, 3 pints of peas, 
4\bs. o ice, 2 pints. of oats, and 2 
ounces of sugar; besides a quart of 
vinegar to each mess; and after the 
ship has been at sea three or fouz 
weeks, loz. of lemon juice, and an 
equal quantity of sugar, are issued 
daily to each convict. Every indivi- 
dual also is allowed 120 gallons of 
water, and 2 gallons of wine; the 
latter to be distributed under the 
surgeon’s superintendence. The wo- 
men are allowed the same proportion 
of wine, and subject to the same 
restriction in its use: also a like quan- 
tity of provisions, with an addition of 
3lbs. of Muscovado sugar, and 4lb. of 
black tea per week, for each mess of 
six women. 

Every convict on board the ship is 
provided with one suit of clothes, and 
a ae of linen, besides a flock bed, 

illow, and blanket. It should also 
mentioned that the free women sent 
out to join their husbands, are allowed 
two-thirds of a seaman’s ration per 
diem, and the children one-half the 
women’s allowance. Other necessary 
comfort and accommodation are pro- 
vided in case of sickness, as well as 
the smaller articles of cleanliness, 
such as soap, combs, razors, &c. &e. 
Nothing can exceed the bountiful ge- 
nerosity of government, in making 
such ample provision for convicts, 
who, one would almost suppose, were 
destined for an arduous campaign in 
—— of the iaws of the country, 
r than to suffer for a violation of 
them. 

This excellent provision for them 
during their voyage, with the indolent 
life which they lead, (having little or 
no employment while on board,) is 
certainly a defect which calls loudly 
for inquiry. Wherever there is no- 
thing to do, idleness generates all the 
worst feelings, habits, passions, and 
desires, that can operate in the human 
mind. When once idleness becomes 
a fixed inhabitant in the disposition, 

No. 41.—Vot. IV. 





sessor 

“ To live well, and to work easy,” is 

—- not very well calculated to 
uce the number of deli or 

to erase the foul spot on 

of crime. Idleness is a 

when once 

twines its bres around the human 


their operation. 

Our author in his first vo , anx- 
ious to accomplish any thing like a 
reformation in the convicts committed 
to his charge, who were moving on 'to 
a disgracefal and impious termina- 
tion of their career, determined on 
attempting the undertaking, although 
the task appeared discou 


system of order and re 
prison on board the ship 
ing up some regulations for their guid- 
ance, and submitting them to the con- 
victs for their inspection and appro- 
bation, he found that none ex 
a dissentient voice, but, on con- 
trary, assented to their propriety with 
the most cordial concurrence. These 
regulations, which were far from rigo- 
rous, were calculated to effect a 
change in their conduct and beha- 
viour, by which the way for the more 
important introduction of religious in- 
struction, was prepared and secured. 
These laws restricted the convicts from 
cursing and swearing, using obscene 
———— Sghting, re and 
stealing. 


essen- 
tially aaa to ab ae pom Agen 
fort, and well-being, of ev 
on board, the strictest to it 
was enforced on every occasion. Re- 
spect and obedience to their officers 
and guards, as well as submission to 
those who had the management and 
care of the messes, formed another 
salutary feature in this prison vo 4 
pline; while encouragements wer 
promised that those who behaved well 
should be favourably presented, and 
those who should dare to break 
through these rules, were to be pu- 
nished in proportion to the offence, 
and never recommended to the Gover- 
nor of New South Wales. 

The convicts, knowing the great 
benefits arising from the climate, and 
the impossibility of availing them- 
= of many of them, without the 

2 
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notice, favour, and countenance, of 
the Governor, were anxiously led to 
the strictest observance of these last 
mentioned clauses. Cleanliness, which 
is a prominent step to virtue, and 
without which all attempts at refor- 
mation must have been almost ineffec- 
tual, was a most important provision 
in these temporary laws. We admit 
that our gaols and other places of 
confinement are now rendered much 
more cleanly and wholesome than for- 
merly ; but still there remains much 
to be done, for wherever there is a 
want of cleanliness, there is generally 
a want of virtue. When we see so 
much dirt and filth still occupying a 
place in our crowded gaols, we can- 
not be astonished not to find crime on 
the decline. Remove these barriers 
to reformation and moral improve- 
ment,—these stimulants to vice and 
deformity,—and then we may antici- 

ate less need of prisons, and less 
incitements to crime ; and Virtue will 
be seen — majestically above the 
fetters which have enthralled her, and 
asserting her high and dignified claims 
to obedience. 

These regulations were attended 
with so much success on board, that 
it was thought prudent to commence 
some moral and religious system, on 
which could be safely founded any 
expectation of ultimate success. The 
native beauty and simplicity of the 
truths of religion being best conveyed 
to depraved minds in language of mild 
and temperate remonstrance, recourse 
was had to conciliation and persua- 
sion ; and accordingly bibles, prayer 
books, and a few tracts, were 
distributed among th- messes. Re- 
— service was also performed, 
which seemed very much to affect 
the minds of the prisoners ; as many 
of them subsequently retired apart 
from their companions, and read 
with serious and devout attention 
the religious books given to them. 
The beneficial consequences of such a 
system were soon found conspicuously 
displayed in the conduct of the con- 
victs. They became orderly, and the 
most general satisfaction prevailed 
among them, as they almost to a man 
signified the pleasure they felt at being 
removed from dangers of the worst 
kind, and surrounded as they were 
with every comfort, and every want 
being bountifully supplied. 

A school was opened on board for 





the junior convicts ; and though there 
were 23 in number, under twenty 
years of age, not more than 5 out of 
the whole could read, while several 
of the remaining 18, could not distin- 
guish the letters of the alphabet. The 
business of the school was carried on 
without intermission, and the result 
of the design far exceeded expecta- 
tion. An assiduous attention to the 
duties of the schoolmaster, excited a 
strong and an honourable emulation 
among them. ‘In a space of time, 
incredibly short,” our author observes, 
“IT succeeded in having all the mem- 
bers of this little community not only 
able to read the scriptures with tole- 
rable facility, but also enjoyed the 
greater gratification of believing that 
their minds were impressed with the 
wholesome truths of the sacred vo- 
lume.” At the period they were deli- 
vered over to the authority at Sidney, 
each of these juvenile depredators 
could read the bible fluently, and ma- 
ny of them evinced a familiar acquain- 
tance with the principles of the 
gospel. 

One prevalent evil in the system 
adopted by Government in sending 
out these convicts, and which we 
point out for the purpose of remedy, 
is, the allowance of spirits, not only to 
males, but even to married females 
and children, which we cannot but 
deprecate in the strongest terms ; and 
which we consider to be the effect of 
custom, rather than of sound judg- 
ment and discretion. No possible 
reason can be assigned for the allow- 
ance of any spirits, except in cases 
of sickness. It tends not only to kin- 
dle the worst passions, to render them 
insubordinate and refractory, but 
also to counteract the inculcation 
and growth of moral good. For 
a proof of the injurious conse§uences 
arising from such a baneful system, we 
refer to the language of our author, 
who has given an *ccount not only 
painful to the best feelings of huma- 
nity, but agonizing beyond all de- 
scription in silent contemplation. 

‘‘Imagination can scarcely form 
such a picture as one of these females, 
when indulged with this immoderate 
supply of spirits. 

‘* Few mothers could avoid shudder- 
ing to see such a female lay her infant 
baby across her lap, and pour the 
liquid poison (rum) into the poor 
thing’s yitals, continuing that diaboli- 
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cal nursing until the nerves of the un- 
conscious and miserable child are 
incapable of sensation, and it drops 
senseless from the hands of its inhu- 
man parent.” 

On the 7th of May, 1818, they 
landed safely at their appointed desti- 
nation, viz. Botany Bay; and thus 
terminated a voyage of considerable 
length, the circumstances of which 
were of deep interest, as involving 
the solution of a most important pro- 
blem connected with the future happi- 
ness of the most worthless and aban- 
doned, viz. whether male convicts are 
susceptible of being reclaimed from 
long established habits of idleness, 
immorality, filth, and wickedness. 
Here the most demonstrable proof 
was obtained, that the human heart, 
however debased by vice, and hard- 
ened by practice, still leaves a portion 
uncontaminated, in which the seeds 
of virtuous improvement may be cul- 
tivated, and that require only a care- 
fal and experienced husbandman to 
cherish, in order to bring again into 
the state of reproducing wholesome 
and valuable fruits. 

During our author’s stay in this 
colony, he prosecuted some inquiries 
on subjects of natural history, which 
in that country are abundant. In 
following up his scientific pursuits, 
he found his researches well rewarded 
by valuable specimensin every branch 
of natural history, particularly geo- 
logy, which principally engaged his 
attention. Of these, he made a very 
considerable collection. The obser- 
vations connected with this branch of 
science, he threw into a concise ar- 
rangement, intending to transcribe 
them at large in a scientific form dur- 
ing his voyage home. However, in 
returning to England, a dreadful hur- 
ricane came on near the Island of 
Mauritius, which nearly reduced the 
vessel to a wreck, and the whole col- 
lection of his geological specimens, 
with clothes, books, and papers, ex- 
cept some private memoranda, were 
unfortunately lost; and he found 
himself on the shore of Port Louis, 
destitute of every personal comfort. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


enn 


APOCALYPTIC NUMBER. 


At a moment when the door of the 
House of Lords is attempted to be 





opened to the Catholic Lords, which 
may hereafter be succeeded by an 
opening. to the Catholic Bishops, a 
recurrence to the Number of the t 
may not be unseasonable. It is ex- 
tracted from a learned and interesting 
work by John Edward Clarke :—a 
work which we would strongly recom- 
mend to every reader, who wishes to 
trace the application of predictions to 
their legitimate issues.— 

“Ithas been already proved that the 
Beast is some kingdom; and the pas- 
sage in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Revelation has been produced, in 
which the very term Baoucia, or king- 
dom, is — to the dominion of the 
Beast. This kingdom, therefore, can 
be no other than that which is pur- 
posely omitted in the first Order of 
the first Class; I mean, “H Aariwy 
Baodua, ‘The Latin Kingdom.” It 
is thus numbered : 


H— 8 
A— 30 
a— 1 a 
7r-—-300 4 
«— 10 = 
v— 50 
n— 8 4° 
B— 2 oa 
a— 1 
o—20 & 
«e— 10 3 
A— 30 
e— 5 = 
— 10 & 
a— 1 
666” 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF RELIGIOUS, AND 
OTHER BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, 


Tue stature of Benevolence has latel 
grown so vast, that we cannot wi 
justice draw its features in miniature. 
Not many years since, a more intel- 
ligible description of public liberality 
might be comprised in a single co- 
lumn, than a whole number can now 
contain. Even the names of our cha- 
ritable institutions, would at 
occupy no contemptible space; our 
readers must not, therefore, expect 
from us any thing more than a con- 
densed account. 

Prior to the commencement of the 
public meetings in London, several 
anniversaries in Ireland had taken 
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place; of these we proceed to give a 
general outline. 


Sunday School Society for Ireland. 

On the 17th of April, 1822, the an- 
niversary of this charity was held at 
the lecture room of the Dublin insti- 
tution ; the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ro- 
den in the chair. It appears from the 
report which was read, that the num- 
ber of schools which this society has 
assisted, amoun‘s to 1553, containing 
166,255 children. The number of gra- 
tuitous teachers throughout Ireland, 
is not less than 11,000, and the income 
during the last -year amounted to 
£3193. Having received a liberal 
donation of Bibles and Testaments 
from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, they have issued during the 
year, 1022 of the former, and 17,574 
of the latter, together with vast num- 
bers of spelling books, &e. The total 
expenditure amounted to upwards of 
£2900. 


Religious a and Tract Society, 
re 

The anniversary of this society was 
held on the 15th of April, in the same 
Ce as the preceding; the Rt. Hon. 

iscount Lorten in the chair. It ap- 
pears from the report, that during the 
year, 338,949: tracts have been distri- 
buted at reduced prices, and 26,897 
given gratuitously to the unhappy in- 
mates of hospitals, gaols, and prisons, 
the total expenditure amounting to 
£3,807. 19s. 3d. 


\ , 
Hibernian Bible Society. 

The annual meeting of this society 
was held at the Rotunda, Dublin, on 
Thursday, the 18th of April, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam in the chair. The 
receipts amounted to upwards of 
£5679, which is an increase on the 

ing year of £1745. The Bibles 

were 8704, the Testaments 

11,964; the total expenditure £5573. 

Since the formation of this society, 

they have issved in Bibles and Testa- 
ments 295,695 cepies. 

Hibernian Church Missionary Society. 

The anniversary of this society was 
held in the same as the preced- 
ing, on the day following; his Grace 
of Tuam again in the ° 
receipts amounted to £2579, of which 
a considerable sum was transmitted 
to the parent society in London. 





eoteerrrre oe. 


Catholie Schools. 

The anniversary of Saffron Hill and 
St. Mary’s Catholic Charities, was 
held at the Horn Tavern, Kensington ; 
the Rev. Mr. Morris in the . chair. 
The object of this institution is to 
clothe and educate the children of 
poor Irish Catholics, until of an age to 

e apprenticed. 190 children thus 
supported, were present, and display- 
ed an appearance which reflected 
much honour on the managers of this 
amiable charity. 

East London Irish Free School. 

On Monday, April 29th, a highly 
respectable ry sy be the friends and 
supporters of this benevolent instita- 
tion was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street; the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Blessington in the chair. From 
the statements made at this meeting, 
it appeared, that no less than 8000 
boys were scattered through the me- 
tropolis, who obtained a livelihood by 
committing depredations on the pub- 
lic, the majority of whom consisted of 
children of the lower order of Irish. 
The object of the society is to teach 
the boys reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and to instruct the girls in 
needle-work. There are now six 
schools of this description in the me- 
tropolis. The number of children 
amounts to 300. Since the establish- 
ment of this institution about 900 have 
received instruction, and on the prin- 
ciples of these schools, about 1500 
children are now under tuition. The 
establishment is founded on liberal 
principles, so that ladies and gentle- 
men. of every denomination may co- 
operate, without compromising their 
religious tenets. 

Magdalen Hospital. 

On the last Thursday in April, the 
64th anniversary was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern ; the Hon. Mr. Percy in 
the chair. The collections amounted 
to upwards of £400. Many distin- 
guished characters were present. 

Methodist Missionary Society. 

The Methodist Missionary Society, 
which is of comparatively recent esta- 
blishment, now holds a distinguished 
rank among the most celebrated insti- 
tutions which benevolence can boast. 


The | So rapid has been its growth, that 


the Methodists have Missionaries in 
2 quarter of the globe ; and, what 
is of superior importance, their cxer- 
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tions have been crowned with unex- 
ampled success. The anniversary of 
this society was held in City Koad 
Chapel, on the last Monday in April; 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. in 
the chair, The auxiliary meeting for 
the London district was held in Great 
Sprig ae Chapel, on the evening 

of the Wednesday preceding. The 
annual m at City Road was most 
numerously attended ; and the great- 
est order prevailed. About thirty 
ministers were present on the occa- 
sion; and the animating s hes 
which were delivered gave high grati- 
fication to the silent and listening au- 


ditory. Lord Gambier honoured the 
mee with his presence. In all the 
M ist chapels on the preceding 


Sunday, collections were made in fa- 
vour of this institution, and in Queen- 
street and City-road on two former 
days. The sums collected in all the 
chapels, including some liberal do- 
nations, exceeded twelve hundred 


Church Missionary Society. 

The anniversary of this society was 
held on the last day of April, at the 
great hall, Freemason’s Tavern. The 
chair was taken by the Rt. Hon. vf a 
sident, rr pti po ede 
company was large eM aing 
able; probably not less bay amar 
persons were present; the ladies 
formed a large proportion, but many 
of them could not be accommodated 
with seats. The accounts detailed in 
the report were highly gratifying. 
From these it appeared, that in every 
direction the gospel was gaining con- 
verts, and its truths taking daily a 
more extensive spread. he funds 
also were in a flourishing condition. 
The of the late year, amount- 
ing to £82,976, 
that the stock of 
was not exhaus 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 

On ra May the —* * 
anniversary of this grand nation 
institution took piece at aor 8 
Tavern, Lord Teignmouth in the chair. 
Among the individuals 
who honoured this meeting with their 

ce were, His R. H. the Dake of 
Gloucester ; the Bishops of Salisbury, 
St. David’s, and Norwich ; the Earls 
of Harrowby, Gosford, and. Rocksa- 
vage; Lords Calthorpe, Gambier, 


ublic benevolence 


decisively | dren 





Suffield, and Sandon; the Rt. Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Rt. 
Hon, C. Grant; Sir T. D. Ackland, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir C. S. Hunter, 
Sir Mont. Chomley, Barts. ; 8. Wort- 
ley, W. Whitmore, and William 
Wilberforce, Esqrs. M. P. The meet~- 
ing was also honoured with the pre- 
sence of the Rev. Mr. Monod, Secre- 


Theodore Blumhardt, Professor of the 
University of Basle. Of these gentle- 
men, the greater number addressed 
the meeting in a manner that did ho- 
nour both to their heads and their 


hearts ; but it will be impossible for 
us to foll et —_ elo- 
uent t appeared from 
the the receipts of the 
society d the year had amounted 
pen a vse of £103,000, and that the 

iture exceeded £90,000, in ad- 


dition to which, the society, relying 
on a benevolent ‘public, had laid itself 


The Bible Society seems to be the 
grand instrument, through whieh all 
the inhabitants of the world will be 
made acquainted with the word of 
God. 


London Hibernian Society. 

The anniversary of this society was 
held at Freemason’s Hall, on Saturday 
the 4th of May, H. R. H. the Dake of 
Gloucester in the chair. The object 
of this institation is, to communicate 
instruction to poor children in Ireland. 
The report stated, that there are now 
under its patronage, 575 schools, con- 
ety 2s in the ag ne chil- 
. This poten ‘don had 
from the Bible Society, san oles, 
and 10,000 Testaments, during the 
last year, and had distributed 80,000 
copies. Of the above 575 schools, 
extending over 23 counties, out of 32, 
which [Ireland includes, 35 only are 
under the superiritendence of Catholic 
priests. receipts during the 
en “£6863, one 

a 
large ee for benevolence to 


su 

ois soi of the Benevolent In- 

* stitutions will be resumed, and we hope 
concluded, in our next. 
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RELIEF OF IRELAND. 
Irecanp has, during many months, 
exhibited a scene of wretchedness, 
which no language can adequately de- 
scribe. Domestic cruelty, fraud, and 
imposition, have long brandished a 
whip of —— over the suffering 
inhabitants. This has been followed by 
retaliation ; and fire, robbery, and mur- 
der, marching in dreadful phalanx in 
the van, have extended in rear the 
empire of desolation. 

To suppress the spirit of insurrec- 
tion, law and justice have marched 
among them, and multitudes have paid 
for their aggressions with the forfei- 
ture of their lives. To complete the 
dreadfal picture, famine has lately 
paid a visit to their ill-fated shores ; 
and many in the disturbed districts, 
who had esca the torch of the in- 
cendiary, and the halter of the execu- 
tioner, have been doomed to perish 
by hunger; while multitudes who still 
survive, have felt nearly all the pangs 
of actual starvation. 

Amidst this complication of cala- 
mity and crime, we rejoice to find 
that Great Britain, ever ready to sym- 
pathize with the distressed, and to ex- 
tend the hand of benevolence to suf- 
fering humanity, has nobly come for- 
ward to their relief. In the metropolis, 
and a few other places, £56,542 have 
been subscribed, and the spirit of libe- 
rality seems still undiminished. We 
record this act of munificence with 

leasure, being fully persuaded, that 

pe at present can hardly present 

to the eye of compassion, a case of 
more unexampled misery. 

In several cities and large towns, 
the same sympathising spirit is mani- 
festing itself; and we doubt not that 
subscriptions will become general 
throughout the kingdom. The dis- 
tresses of Ireland have excited the 
attention of the British Govern- 
ment. 


a 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


aceldenly made by Captain Themes Shicde 
i y made by Captain Thomas Shields, 
who found that a particular stake, used for 
fastening a boat, had remained perfectly good 
and stanch for a year ; whereas others had to 
be replaced every two or three months, being 
destroyed by the worm. On examination 
this stake proved to be of Sweet Gum, a tim- 





ber usually considered of no value. Capt. S. 
deciding to make a full and fair experiment, 
procured a small tree of the Sweet Gum, hewed 
it down until it squared nine inches, and then 
had it staked in three feet water, affordin 
every opportunity to the worm. It remai 
thus exposed for four years; when on exami- 
nation it was found perfectly free from moss, 
barnacle, and all other excrescence; and on 
hewing it down again an inch or more, no 
traces of the worm were to be seen, ane 
three or four small punctures of inconsiderab 


— 
e Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua of 
i is in = abundance on the Alaba- 
ma, and the lakes and bays between Pensa- 
cola and New Orleans; it is of prodigious 
& and towering tallness; frequently exhi- 
iting a smooth stem of 50 or 60 feet, and 
remarkably straight. It can be sawed into 
lanks of almost any size, but it will not split. 
e flexibility of this timber is such, that a 
thin plank may be bent and shaped almost as 
one pleases. 
A Trees.—A gentleman at Littleburg 
in x, having in his orchard many old sap- 
= worn-out apple-trees, which produced 
it scarcely larger than a walnut, last winter 
took fresh-made lime from the kiln, slacked it 
with water, and (without allowing time for its 
caustic quality being injured by imbibing fixed 
air) well dressed the trees, applying the lime 
with a brush. The result was, that the insects 
and moss were completely destroyed, the 
outer rind fell off, and a new smooth, clear 
one, formed; and the trees, although some 
tweuty years old, have now a moist healthy 
appearance. The same treatment may be ex- 
tended to other frait-bearing trees, and proba- 
bly with a essa» soe result. . a 
Me ge .—A patent has been obtained by 
Mr. J. L. fodady, of Manchester, for an in- 
vention of a new mode of engraving and etch - 
ing metal rollers, used for printing upon wool- 
len, cotton, linen, paper, cloth, silk, &.— 
Copper cylinders are to be provided, with 
smooth polished surfaces, similar to the sur- 
faces of ordinary copper-plates intended to be 
engraven with devices for printing from. The 
process of etching or engraving is conducted 
as follows :—the rollers are to be heated by a 
charcoal fire, over which they may be sus- 
pended and turned round upon temporary 
wooden pins, fixed into their ends; or they 
may be heated by immersion in hot water, or 
by any Poms vessel. ~ -¥ thick- 
nesses of cloth are proposed to wrapped 
round each roller, te guard its surfaces from 
bruises or scratches, to which it might other- 
wise be subject in heating; and, in order to 
prevent the hot water from drying 7 in stains, 
the rollers are to be rubbed perfectly dry. 
When thus heated, they are conveyed to a hot 
room, free from dust, and there varnished 
with the ordinary etching ground, in the man- 
ner usually adopted by vers. 
Prussic Aci 


Acid,—A powerful poison, has lately 
become an efficient ally of the ing art. 
Its chief efficacy is to consist in ing 
the pond irritability of the system, in 
the harassing cough of phthisis is. It 
has also been found very efficaci when 


applied to the nerves of an aching tooth. We 
advise care inthe use of this medicine, as, 











a 
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in the hands of the ignorant, it may be preduc- 
tive of the most injurious consequences. 
Croton Oil.—This oil is obtained from the 
seeds of the Croton tiglium, a native tree of 
Malabar ; and is a scarce and dear article : but 
it has been lately used with great success as 
an active purgative. Its great advantage, 
among others, is the smallness of its dose, one 
or two drops being suflicient. It may be given 
made into a pill with crumb of bread. It some- 
times produces nausea and griping;- but it is 
in general as manageable and mild in its opera- 
tion, when duly administered, as castor oil, 
to which, from the bulk of the latter neces- 
sary for a dose, it is greatly superior. It 
usually operates in the course of half an bour 
after it has been taken. 
Carbonate of Tron,—Has been given with 
reat success in the distressing complaint of 
e face, called tic dvloureux. It must be 
given in large doses of not less than two scru- 
ples, or even a drachm, or four scruples, at a 
time, and be repeated two or three times a 
day. It must be also taken for some continu- 


ance. 

Antidote for Vi Poisons.—It has been 
ascertained by numerous experiments, that 
the fruit of Feuillea cardifolia is a powerful an- 
tidote against vegetable poisons. Dogs have 
been poisoned by the Rhus Toxicodendron 
(Swamp Samac,) Hemlock, and Nux vomica; 
and all those that were left to the poison died ; 
while those to which the Feuillea was admi- 
nistered, recovered completely after a short 
illness. 

Arrow Root.—-Indian Arrow Root grows 
wild in every part of the Island of St. Michael. 
At present, it is almost entirely neglected by 
the natives, but some of the foreign families 
prepare small quantities of it for their private 
use. The root in its natural state is extremely 
acid to the taste, and if chewed, causes a 
profuse salivation ; when applied to the skin 
for es time, it produces heat, redness, and 
pain. preparation consists in separati 
the fecula i carefal and repeated en 
me ems has been grated ; but the te 
pr handling the root are so unplea- 
sant, that : can with difficulty be hired 
to conduct the necessary operations. 


a 
Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Pablished, in 1 vol. 15mo. The Clas- 
sical Collector's Vade Mecam; containing 
accurate Lists of the Polyglott, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Bibles, Greek Testaments, 
as also of the Greek and Roman Authors, 
known as Editiones Principes, Aldine, Ste- 
phens’s, Delphin, Variorum, Bipont, Elzevir, 
with many ; exhibiting a collection far 
more numerous and complete than has yet 
been published. 

The first number of a M ine in French 
under the title of “Ze Musee des Varietes 
Litteraires,” to be continued monthly. 

Mr. John Killey, of Live 4 lately 
sg a | ny 4 of Catting ae 
. wi vings ; to whic’ 
is added a bketch of the Sttere easurement 
of the Human Figure, whereby a 





person may 


be enabled to cut Clothes for customers 
abroad, 





The aistery of Stamford, in the county of 
Lincoln; with St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, 
and Great and Little W » in the county 
suclien tl sanrteet tan ‘en glee? ta 
gravings, in demy 8vo.; and, im- 

ions of the plates, in demy 4to. 

Mr. B. Prescott, astronomer, of Liver- 
pool, has lately published a work entitled 
“The Inverted Scheme of Copernicus ;” in 
which he attempts to refute the Newtonian 
System, and ve, by Astronomical Obser- 
vations and Tables, the Divine System to be 
true. 

Mr. L. Towne, author of the “ Farmer’s 
Di ,” will shortly publish a small Trea- 
tise on the Rot in Sheep. 

i for the press. uel to an unfi- 
nished manuscript of Henry White’s, 
designed to illustrate, by various examples, 


the contrast afforded by Christians and infi- 
dels at the close of life. 
» “Uriel; a Poe- 


ily will be publis 
tical Addvese to the Right Hon. Lord Byron,” 
written on the Continent : with Notes, con- 


taining Strictures on the Spirit of Infideli 
maintained in his works. Wit several on 
‘oems. 


Just arrived from America, A Journal of 
Travels into the Arkansa Territory, during the 
i mene: or the Aborigines by M . Thos. 

anners 0 ; r. \e 
Nuttall, F.L.S. 5. 

a 
Price of Siocks, London, May 25. 

3 per Cent. Red. 7: Long An. 19} 13-16 
3 ent.Cons. Tord India Stock 
34 per Cent. 894} Do. Bonds, 55 54 
4 per Cent. Exchegq. Bills, £1000, 
4perCent. (New) 953 | 3pm par 
5 per Cent. shut Cons. for Acc. 803 79} 
Bank Stock, 240 80 793 

Prices of Foreign Stock in London, May 25. 
French 5 per Cents. 88 50 
Prussian5 per Cent. Bonds, 86 
Columbian Old Bonds, a 
Ditto 6 per Cent. Bonds, 84} 

Ditto, Scrip, 853} 

ish 5 per Cent. Bonds, 62} § } 

itto new ditto, 633} 

ish 5 per Cent. Bonds, 843 

Neapolitan diito, 704 
Price of Irish Stocks, May 21. 

Gov. Stock, 34 per Cent. 90 89 
Gov. Deb. 5 per Cent. 
Do. Stock, 5 per Cont. 3 


Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
Distetets the Gazette. 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats.| Rye.| Beans./Peas. 
s. d.| s. . djs. djs. dj s. d. 
Apr.20. 44 18 10 16 1/19 8/2111 21 9 
27.44 7) 1711 16 3/18 7|24 1/2111 
May 4.45 7) 17 7/|16 5/19 5/21 4 8 
11.46 8) 17 5|17 420 8|22 4 2211 
Number of Bankrupts. 
Average Prices of Sugar \April 27,30, - 25 
Apr.24, 33s. 6d. cwt. 








ay 4, , ? 16 

May 1, 32 103 11,14, 32 
8, 34 8 18, - 

15, 32 103 21, - M4 

Total 100 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 25th MAY, 1822. 


THERE exists considerable dulness in our market; and the variations since our last have been 
of little moment. In time of peace, the fluctuations of commerce are few—=still the demand for 
the consumption of the country continues ; and notwithstanding the importations of many arti- 
cles have been heavy, the present moderate stocks evince the extent of the wants of this em- 
pire. Speculative operations are very unfrequent, as capitalists shew little inclination to invest 
their money, in consequence of the many disappointments they have experienced. Still there 
are other circumstances which may have tended to increase the dulness pervading most of the 
dines of commerce. The bills now before the legislature relative to a free trade, and the an- 
certainty of war in the eastern part of Besepe, naturally keep men aloof from enterprises. It 
is, perhaps, not too sanguine to say, that the prospect appears to brighten, and we anticipate 
an improved state of commerce, which the intended removal of restrictions will render more 
enlarged, and secure. 

The sales of Cotton Wool, since our last, have been 29,323 packages—large supplies are 
just now arriving at Market; when these are brought forward, it is probable that buyers will 
come forward more freely, the more so, as the demand for some weeks past has been languid, 
pg prices have gradually given way. The sales of the present week are 5023 packages, 
as WS : 




















d. d, d, d, 
2960 Bags of Upland, from to 60 Bags of Mina Gera, 9 
245 ——— Orleans, to 11 35 ———_ Ditto Nova, 1 : 
60 Tennessee, 106 ——— erara, to 1l 
274 ——— Sea Islands, 13¢ to 28 100 ——— C _ to 
376 Pernambuccos ll to 12 70 Sarat, 7 to 7 
263 ——— Babhias, 10} to 10§ | 210 Bengal 6} to 
264 Maranham, 10} to 
The resalt of this week’s operations, is a further reduction in the prices of U and Or- 


leans, and a heavy sale: Sea Islands move off slowly and at lower rates. Brazils are in very 
limited demand, and continue rather to give way in price. During the present week little con- 
fidence has been shewn either by buyers or sellers. 
The late brisk inquiry for Tobacco has in a great measure subsided, and the demand is at 

limited to supplying the wants of consumers, for there is not, at present, any sale of 
moment for shipment. . 

s.—The stock of B. P. Sugars with the importers is very low, so that the parcels 

arriving find a ready sale. This week about 460 hogsheads of Demarara and St. Vincent’s, 
have been taken by the grocers, at an advance of 1s. percwt. The quotations are, browns 53s. 
to 58.: middling to 68s.: good 69s. 71s. 1600 bags of low white Bengal Sugar, at 
auction, brought 71s. 3d. to 71s. 6d. per cwt. 90 pancheons of good St. Vincent Molasses 
brought 28s. per cwt. 

ee.—There have been no publie sales this week : the business done mE es treaty 
consists of a few casks of Jamaica to the grocers, at 117s. to 130s. per cwt. for middling to good 
middling qualities. 

Rum.—The sales this week have been limited to 60 puncheons of strong Demeraras, at 
19 bpetagpat per gallon, for 28 to 36 O. P. : and 20 puncheons of common Leewards, at 

s. 3d. per gallon. 
There continues a steady sale for Rice, and the price improves: this week about 350 casks 
of Carolina sold for export at 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per cwt. with 50 tierces of old at 12s. 
_ The market for Hides is still flat, in consequence of the uncertainty there remains respect- 
ing yaa duty being reduced. Several cargoes of Dutch Oak Bark have been sold at £8. 
per ton. 
Salteries, §-c.—Montreal Pot-Ashes have sold at 36s. 6d. to37s.: Pearls 45s.: New- 
York Pearls 48s. Dye-Woods are in fairdemand. Honduras and Campeachy Logwood 
£10. 10s. to £11. Nicaragua Wood £28. Cuba Fustic £12. to £13. per ton. 40 tons of 
Brimstone have been sold at £22. per ton. 

Fish Oils decline in price : 20 tuns of Cod Oil have been disposed of at £20. per tun : and 
au pA Whale Oil at £21. per tun. Seed Oils move off slowly. Palm Oil is difficult of 

e + per tan. 

The prices of Tallow are in a t measure nominal, the inquiry just now being limited 
to the immediate wants of the raed : however, 100 casks _ nat sold to arrive at 40s, 
percwt. St. Peters clean Hemp is now offering at £43. per ton. For Pine Timber the 

d is steady: the dealers have taken four or five of Miramichi at 21}d. per foot. 
Grain.—There is not any improvement in our Corn Market, and it continues much depressed. 
Irish Wheat, except for the finer qualities, is lower. Oats go off tolerably well. y is of 
heavy sale. For bonded Grain there is not any demand; several exports are now making on 
owners’ account. 140 hhds of American Flax Seed have sold at ship, at 36s. per hhd. 





Errata.—Col. 339, note, for Coleridge’s Sypbilline leaves, read ye Poems, 24 Edition. 

Col. 341, last line, for least sorry writer, read best song writer. Col. 367, 4th line from the 
bottom, for Ri read Ski Col, 292, line 13 from the bottom, for Mr. Brown read 
Mr. Bowden of the Royal Navy. 





LONDON; PRINTED AT THE CAXTON. PRESS, BY H. FISHER. 
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